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The Spur of Fame 


By BAILEY MILLARD 


* The other night, while raining hard, 
I walked along the street. 

“Now what rhymes with ‘hard’? Card, lard, 

regard, bard; yes, bard. 
“| was but a poor old bard, 
Who walked with limping feet. 

“No; ‘walked’ will never do. I used it in 
that second line. Better make it ‘strode along 
the street’ in that line. Wonder if they'll send 
this back, like they did all the rest. Well, [ 
can’t help writing, and they'll want all they can 
git of my poetry by ’n by. It’s in me, any 
ways, an’ it’s jest got to come out.” 

Old Massey had begun his eighth poem for 
the week. Verse came very easily to him. He 
had a natural gift for it, so all the folk along 
Mission Street said, and he believed in himself. 
Byron was never prouder of his verse than 
was Royal Massey of his wonderful quatrains. 
He always wrote in quatrains. Couplets he 


despised. 

The bell over the front door of the bakery 
jingled. 

“Simsie, go ‘n see what’s wanted,” called 
the poet. 


Simsie, girlish, eleven and lightsome, pushed 
aside the wrinkled portiere, and went into the 
shop. Soon she tripped back and chirped)}— 

“It’s a gen’l’man, oh, awfully stylish; an’ he 
wants to see you, Pop. He don’t want to buy 
nothin’—jus’ wants to see you.” 

“Show him in,” said the poet, in a voice loud 
enough to be distinctly caught by the caller. 
What the caller did not catch was the magnif- 
cent wave of the hand that accompanied the 
command. 


Bruce Poston, the star reporter of the Herald. 
walked into the back room majestically. He 
was only twenty-six, but he had already seen 
all of life that was worth seeing, and blase 
cynic that he was, the sight of the old poet, 
whose long, gray hair hung down to his paper 
while he bent over the table and wrote, moved 
him not in the least. 

“That old chap’s head might make a good 
half-tone,” was all that Massey suggested to 
him, at first sight. Bruce had expected the 
occupants of the room to be awed by him and 
his clothes. These “proletariats,” as he wrote 
of them, were generally so impressed. 

“I’m from the Herald,” announced the star 
reporter. 

“Have they, have they—” The old man’s 
voice shook like a cello trill. “Have they—>2” 

“Have they what?” asked Bruce. 

“Have they sent you to say they’ve accepted 
my poem—the one on “The Lost Child’? 
They've got it, you know.” 

Now Bruce had come to “write up” the old 
man as the Bard of the Bakery. The Sunday 
editor had thought that he might make a good 
two-column story of him. 

“Well, I may be able to use some of your 
poetry,” said the reporter. He did not say how 
he would use it. He had thought to make a 
slashing good article on how the Bard of the 
Bakery wrote his verse. It was to be a very 
clever story, and there would be no end of fun 
in it. He had come to see the poet, because 
he wanted to get material for a description of 
the place where he wrote, and he had thought 
he would talk freer there. 
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“You are engaged upon a poem now, aren't 
you >” asked Poston. 

“Yes; I’ve got one verse wrote and the first 
line of the second. I think there'll be twelve 
altogether.” The old man’s voice continued to 
shake. He was tremendously excited. He felt 
that fame was coming at last. 

“Oh, ’n he’s got a whole box full of beautiful 
verses, all written out. They’re in the closet.” 
It was Simsie who spoke. “Sit down ’n I'll git 
‘em for you. You can read ’em easy ‘nough. 
I copied ’em all off for him.” 

She ran to get the box. It was a great green 
affair that had held three dozen fancy Easter 
eggs. She laid it on the table before Poston. 

“That’s good,” said he. “But let’s see what 
you re working on now. That ought to be the 
best, you know.” 

“P’raps. It’s goin’ to be about ‘The Little 
Match Boy’s Mother.’ An’ it’s going to be very 
pathetic.” 

He passed the lines he had written to Poston, 
who read them with professional interest, which 
was quite another thing from the interest he felt 
bound to affect in the presence of the poet. 

“*The other night while raining hard, | 
passed along—’ Good enough!” he said to 
himself. ““There’s a whole lot in the old man. 
He’s no end of fun.” 

“Do you like the lines? Do they begin too 
pathetic all to once >” asked the bard. 


“Oh, no—not a bit too pathetic,” Poston 
replied. “Now,” he thought, “I'll see the 
machinery run and hear it creak.” He passed 
the paper back to Massey. “Just go ahead and 
write off the rest.” 

Although he trembled all over, and his pen 
made strange jerky movements, the poet went 
at the grind, and the second quatrain was soon 
finished. 

“Why,” said Poston, who had to say some- 
thing, “you’ve got a natural gift for poetry.” 

“That’s what they all say,” replied the old 
man, with a pride that was protrusive and elo- 
quent, “that’s what they all say—a nat’ral gift.” 


“T’ll just look about a bit while you finish 
up the other ten stanzas,” said Poston. He was 
anxious to get the descriptive stuff, the setting 
of the story, without which it would be no 
better than common reporter’s work, which he, 
as a sophisticated special writer, abhorred. 


“T’ll show you the bakery,” said Simsie, lead- 
ing the way toward the front and into the shop. 
“Of course we don’t bake any bread ourselves. 
It comes in twice a day, mornin’ and afternoon, 
an’ the cakes an’ snaps an’ doughnuts. Now 


here’s the showcase. The candy man comes 
every two weeks.” . 

The showcase was a dull little affair, but it 
evidently seemed bright enough to Simsie. 

“Sometimes it’s a’mos’ full,”” she asseverated, 
“but the school children come in today at noon 
an’ bought nearly all the things we had. My, 
I was busy!” 

you don’t go to school?” was Poston’s 
aimless query. 

“Not now—did once. But I[ can write an’ 
figger pretty good. I’m goin’ again when Pop 
makes a lot o’ money writin’ poetry. He said 
he would send me to high school some day, 
sure, an’ I could have music lessons.” 

A little of the cynic fell through a crack in 
Poston’s composition. Would this thing be so 
funny, after all> 

“We keep all the pretty things, the fancy 
candy, the toys an’ the pies in the window,” 
said Simsie. “But you can’t see "em very well 
unless you step outside.” 

Poston followed her around to the front of 
the shop and looked through the window. There 
were three pies there, a few sugared things that 
Simsie called “Bolivars,” some jujubes, a little 
tin wagon and a fly-specked horse, a cheap little 
doll that a mouse had gnawed so that it was 
suffering severely from loss of sawdust, and a 
little china pig up to his knees in dusty beans, 
that lay in a saucer. Above these hung a few 
faded signs, one of which read, “Simpkin’s 
Pies,” and another “Three Bread Tickets for 
Ten Cents.” 

Of a sudden an awful thought struck Simsie. 
What if she could not get the reporter back in 
the shop again? Then Pop would lose the 
chance of selling his poetry. It was with much 
nervousness that she saw him look up and down 
the street, as if about to take his departure. 

“You haven’t seen all of it yet,” she said, 
watching him very intently. “Won’t you come 
in now?” 

“No; I guess I'll take a smoke out here.” 
“Oh, you can smoke inside. Pop does. Come 
in. 

The shop had seemed insufferably stuffy to 
Poston. He had thought of describing it as a 
“deoxygenrated doughnutry.” He lighted a 
cigarette and took a step or two up the street. 
Then he felt a small hand grasp his, and heard 
Simsie’s appeal,— 

“Oh, please come back, won’t you? Don’t 
go away!” 

“I wasn’t going away,” he said, permitting 
himself to be led into the “doughmutry” again 
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and feeling austere benignancy come over him 
in a gentle wave. 

‘“*Ah,” he heard the voice of the poet saying; 
“Ah, the muses are with me strong today! 
Seems like I could write a’most anything. Come 
in, young man, and listen to this.” 

Nothing of the condencension that lay three 
inches thick over the reporter’s manner toward 
him was seen by the bard. He began to read 
the poem all over again, intoning and swelling 
the happiest lines with wonderful effect. The 
reading and the style of it decided Poston. He 
had been wavering for some reason or other. 
Now he was firm. It would make a rattling 
good story. Nothing of it should be left out. 
He felt sure the Sunday editor would be highly 
pleased. 

“Now when you publish this, young man,” 
said the poet, “you want to be sure to get in 
all the lines. “Don’t you think that one that 
ends “‘surcease of sorrow’ is good? And where 
the little match boy’s mother dies, ain’t that 
affecting? I a’most cried when I| wrote it.” 

“Oh, it’s so sad!” declared Simsie. “Don’t 
you think so” she asked of Poston. 

“Oh, very!” was the reply. “Now let me 
make some selections from the box.” 

“How many are you goin’ to print?” asked 
the bard. 

“Can’t say—perhaps six or eight of the 
best.” 

“Six or eight? That will be just grand!” 
said Simsie. 

In taking the poems from the box Poston 
observed that many of them were in the enve- 
lopes in which they had been returned from 
magazine editors and newspaper folk. He men- 
tioned the fact to the old man. 

“Yes,” he said, with a deep sigh. “I'll tell 
ye honestly, they’ve all been refused, some of 
"em as much as twenty times. It takes a lot of 
postage stamps to keep ‘em goin’ the rounds. 
I was kind o’ waitin’ to git a little money before 
1 sent "em out again. This poetry writin’ takes 
a heap of patience.” 


“Patience and postage,” repeated Poston to 
himself. “That’s a good subhead for my 
story.” 

He made his selections, and the bard looked 
them over. 

“I think,” said the old man, “I'd take out 
‘Father’s Lost His Job’ and put in “The Gas Is 
Burnin’ Bright.’ You don’t want all sad pieces, 
do ye>” 

“But they’re the. funniest—I mean the most 
fetching,” said Poston. “Better put that in 


extra. That will make nine. If I don’t want 
to print ‘em all I can leave out ‘Father’s Lost 
His Job.’ 

Simsie put the verses in a little paper bag 
she brought from behind the counter. Then 
Poston prepared to take his leave. 

“I’m awful glad ye came,” said the poet. If 
the Hurruld prints these they'll want more, [ 
spose. I'll write a good one tonight. I feel 
like I could allus write best after dark, any 

He swelled grandly. He knew that his fame 
and fortune were assured now. 

Poston said “Good-by!” and walked away. 
He had not reached the corner before Simsie 
again grasped his hand. 

“Is it really so?” she asked. “You're not 
foolin’>? Once a editor wrote and said he'd 
print one of the pieces, and we waited and 
waited and it never come out. You ain’t 
foolin’, are you?” 

Poston did not relish this. That hand pressed 
his with too much friendship for present 
purposes. 

“No; I'll print ’em,” he said, but he could 
not look down into Simsie’s eyes when he made 
this promise. 

“Oh, I thought you was all right,” she ex- 
plained. “I only wanted to make sure,” and 
the pressure of the hand increased to one of 
perfect confidence and trust. 

Poston began to hate himself. He did not 
give up the plan of printing his article and 
some of the worst instances of the poet’s rank 
incompetency and unconscious humor, but he 
wished that there were no child in the matter. 
He was not quite blase and cynical enough to 
keep this factor of it from pricking him. 

““Good-by,” said Simsie. Then she ran back 
and threw a kiss at him, that seemed a benedic- 
tion of the unworthy, and Poston got aboard 
his car. 


At the office he did not seem to enthuse when 
he told the story to the Sunday editor. 


“You can make a good thing out of that, 
Bruce,” said the editor. “It’s the best kind of 
fun, and you've got a bully chance for that 
descriptive genius of yours. I'll bet you are 
full of clever phrases at this moment.” 

But Poston was modest. He slightly depre- 
cated the idea of the story, but he gave the 
editor the address of the Bard of the Bakery, 
that he might send a photographer out to get 
a picture of him. 

“*There’s a girl out there,” concluded Poston, 
“just a little thing. He might want to photo- 
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graph her, too; but ask him to leave her out, 
will you, old chap? She doesn’t come into the 
story at all.” 

The editor smiled. He felt there was some 
sentiment there, but he let the matter pass 
without reference. 

Poston went to his desk, took from his pocket 
the paper bag, spread the poems before him and 
began to write. He threw away the first six 
sheets of his manuscript as they came off the 
pad, and then (for the atmosphere of his dingy 
box of a room had again taken hold upon him) 
he warmed up to his work. When he was 
about to pencil a paragraph, which was to be 
exceedingly humorous, making a very sarcastic 
allusion to “The Little Match Boy’s Mother,” 
the office boy came in and said there was some- 
body to see him. 

“In a minute,” said Poston, plunging into the 
paragraph. Soon the door opened and in 
glided Simsie. 

‘“Here’s another piece he wanted me to bring 
you. He wants “The Broken-Hearted Factory 
Girl’ left out and this one put in instead. He 
wrote it since you left. It’s beautiful. She 
sat down and began to read,— 

“If I was dying—dying, 
And the night wind blowed about me, 
I know you’d be crying—crying, 
For you could not live without me.” 

There were nine other verses, and to Poston 
this seemed the gem of the collection. When 
he took it in his hand he wondered why he did 
not enthuse more over its possession. 

“If he wants to put any more in, he can, 


can't he?” asked Simsie. “He thinks you'll 
want a good many after this.” 


“Well, not for quite a while,” said Poston, 
stroking his chin, reflectively. He glanced 
down at the cheap little frock Simsie wore, and 
the thought came to him that one week’s cigars 
would keep her in clothes for a year. 


“When will you pay for ’em>?” she asked. 
“Not till after they come out, I suppose.” 


“Well, that’s the usual thing.”” He had not 
thought of this matter of payment. Of course 
something was due to Old Massey, but how 
much or when it should be paid were not 
matters he had considered very deeply. 


“He thought he could get enough out o’ 
these verses to pay some o’ the rent. It’s 
away behind; but the man is awfully good to 
us. We don’t make much out o’ the shop, but 
now we've got a start on the paper, with our 
poetry, we ought to do pretty well, don’t you 
think >” 
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“Oh yes,” temporized Poston. 


Then Simsie ducked her head to make her 
highly effective bow, and withdrew, silently. 


“Hang this job, anyway,” growled Poston. 


He glanced at his neatly written manuscript, 
folded it fiercely and laid it away in his drawer. 
It was a week before he had the heart, or the 
lack of it, to take “Old Massey’s roast,” as he 
called it, out of the drawer, finish it up and hand 
it to the Sunday editor. He had to tell eight 
different and very ingenious lies. to account for 
the holding back of the manuscript, and there 
were a few throbs of indecision as he handed it 
over. 

The matter was set in type and the proof was 
sent down to Poston from the composing room. 
While he was reading it, and felicitating him- 
self sweetly upon some of his happy phrases, 
Simsie came in and sat beside him. 

“He got kind o’ anxious, an’ wanted to know 
if anything had happened. You know you had 
the poetry quite a long while—eight days.” 

“Yes, but how did you get in?” 

“I told ’em outside I was a friend o’ yours.” 

“Oh, well,” said Poston, “the poetry's in type 
now, and it’s going in next Sunday.” 

“Oh, it goes in the Sunday Hurruld? That’l! 
be grand. We thought it ‘ud come out ’most 
any day, an’ we've been lookin’ all over the 
paper, even among the ‘vertisements.”” 

She went out, and in an hour came back 
with two more poems. 

“He thought you’d want some ahead, so he’s 
writin’ a whole lot. These is both sad. He 
said you seemed to like the sad ones best. [| 
believe he likes to write that kind.”’ 


“Oh, it doesn’t matter. I don’t know how 
many more we can print,” said Poston, wonder- 
ing what to say or do. Then he noticed a feel- 
ing of keen disappointment in the child’s man- 
ner and expression. “Well,” he said, “you'd 
better leave these anyway.” 


She laid the manuscript upon the table and 
went away. As she walked out he noticed that 
her shoes were very ragged. Perhaps— 

He ran out into the hallway, and caught hold 
of Simsie’s arm as she stood by the elevator. 

“Look here,” he said, handing her what 
loose change he had in his possession. “We 
want to pay this much on account. We'll pay 


the rest after the first poems are published.” 
The child’s face turned pale with excitement, 
and her hands trembled as they closed about 
the money. She tried to say something but 
failed. Then her big eyes glanced up at Pos- 
ton, and they pictured the fulness of her heart. 
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She put the coins into her pocket and held her 
hand in it to keep them from falling out. She 
gave a little gasp as she got into the elevator, 
and then looked back at Poston with a fixed 
stare, which the sudden dropping of her face 
and form from his sight broke abruptly. 


Poston went back to his box and sat a long 
time looking out of the window over the roofs 
(for the Herald building was taller than any 
other in the neighborhood and the editorial 
rooms were on the fourteenth floor), and down 
at the people, who from that view of them, 
sprawled their legs and spread out like four- 
footed animals, with no apparent height, their 
heads seeming close to the ground and their 
shoulders prodigiously large and out of propor- 
tion. He had what he called a snap assign- 
ment, which consisted in taking a “skate’s” 
story and rewriting it—something that he was 
frequently called upon to do and which made 
him more lofty than was necessary. He had 
prided himself on the fact that no “skate” ever 
recognized a line of his own work after he had 
revamped it. But he was not thinking of the 
article that lay on his desk nor of anything be- 
side Simsie and the Bard of the Bakery, and 
of the fact that his “roast” of Old Massey 
would be made up that evening and go to press 
as soon as the daily paper was run off. He 
looked along up Market Street, past the Phelan 
statue, up to where the Lady of the Dome of 
the City Hall then lifted her torch. It was 
evening, and there was a world of pink mist 
beyond the Twin Peaks, for the sun had just 
gone down over the gray Pacific, and the Lady 
of the Dome was standing out in dull black 
against the sky. To him, reflecting, she seemed 
the embodiment of Old Massey’s dream of fame, 
and as she faded into the gathering darkness 
the dream seemed to blur out and lose itself in 
nothingness. What would Old Massey say when 
he read that article> What would Simsie say? 


After dinner he went up into the composing 
room, where the Sunday editor’s assistants were 
superintending the making-up of the “maga- 
zine” forms. Two long rows of stout little 
tables that stood on wheels supported the 
forms, several of which had the appearance of 
being ready for the press. Some had a few 
stray picture blocks in them, and in others the 
bright, glinting linotype metal was being care- 
fully placed by the printers. Yet with all the 
care the work did not go smoothly. Poston 
was accustomed to the scene, as he had directed 
the making-up of Sunday pages on occasion. 
The two assistants were quarreling with each 
other about the disposition of a large cut which 


should or should not have been reduced or en- 
larged to a certain size, and their angry voices 
rose above the whirr and click of the long rows 
of type-setting machines that ran down the 
middle of the composiing room. 

Poston, leaning over one of the forms, saw a 
half-tone cut with a proof lying beside it. The 
proof was daubed with ink on its margin and 
was not an attractive thing to look upon, but it 
caught his eye, for out of the streaks of ink 
peered the picturesque face of old Massey. 

He stood looking at it, while the make-up 
men jangled and finally stopped short when 
the Sunday editor came in and asked abruptly, 
and with a significant air,— 

“Well, gentlemen, are you going to be all 
night getting these other forms made up? 
Where’s the proof of that “Most Astounding 
History of the Calaveras Mastodon >” 

“Here it is,” said one of the assistants, “Did 
you order that Princess of Wales picture five or 
seven columns?” 

“What have they made it?” 

“Five!” 

“And I told ’em distinctly to make it four. 
What’s the good of giving those asses any in- 
structions? They are the biggest numbskulls 
and doughheads | ever saw.” The Sunday 
editor swore harshly and then said: “Hello, 
Bruce! Trying to learn something about the 
business 

‘“‘No—just looking around.” Then Poston 
came over close to the Sunday editor, and said 
in a low voice, “Haven’t you got something 
else to run in the place of that ‘Bard of the 
Bakery >’ ” 

“Yes, I’ve got a heap of stuff—no end of it, 
in fact.” 

“Good!” and Poston’s countenance lightened. 

“But I’m not going to make any change in 
that lay-out tonight. That’s the best story I’ve 
got in a local way. The city chaps fell down 
on me this week.” 

“Oh, you can just as well leave it out,” 
pleaded Poston. “I don’t think much of it— 
that is, for a story.” 

“That’s just the way you fellows are. You 
write something that is read by three people— 
the editor, the proof-reader and yourself—and 
you think it’s great. Then when you write a 
really good thing you talk it down. No, I 
wouldn’t leave out that story if you were to talk 
all night.” 

Poston’s pride (and he was fuller of it than 
any policeman) got the better of him. 


“Oh, I don’t care,” he said. “You're the 
boss.” Then he glanced regretfully at the form 
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where the printers were framing Old Massey’s 
picture with the cruel matter he had written 
about him, and went down stairs. He plunged 
into the “skate’s” story and penciled rapidly. 
“He'll never know he wrote this yarn,” said 
Poston, pufhng at a cigar and tossing the other 
mans manuscript into the basket. 

This was Thursday night. The “magazine” 
would not go out to the world until Sunday 
morning, when the daily would be off the press 
for that day and the several sections of the 
great journal would be folded together. 

On the afternoon of the next day Simsie 
came in with another string of verses. She en- 
tered the room confidently, and handed the 
manuscript to Poston. 

“He was awful glad to get paid for those 
other pieces,” she said. “It’s the first money 
We ever made writin’ for the papers. He stayed 
up nearly all night las’ night writin’ ’an plan- 
nin’, an’ | know you'll like these new ones. 
They’re the saddest he ever wrote. He said it 
was hard to write sad things when he felt so 
good about gettin’ the poetry into the paper. 
But he knew you liked that kind best.” 

“Now, look here, Simsie,” said Poston, with 
unwonted abruptness, for he had always spoken 
very kindly to her, “I don’t want this stuff! 
I’ve had all I can stand of it!” 

In a moment he was cursiing himself inward- 
ly. For Simsie’s face showed how cruelly the 
blow had fallen. The suddenness of the awful 
words nearly took her feet from under her. 
She grasped wildly at the table for support. 
The room was going round very rapidly and 
there was a strange buzzing in her ears. She 
did not cry, but looked at him with an intensity 
of despair that caught at his heart and held it. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that, Simsie! I was just 
joking. I wanted to see how you'd take it— 
that’s all!” 

“Sure?” she asked with a gulp, her face 
brightening wonderfully. 

“Sure! And I'll pay you now for this. The 
money will come from the office on Saturday 
to square un the other account.” 

“An’ you want more, an’ you'll print it? 
He’s got his head full of i-deas, an’ you know 
we haven’t taken half o’ the verses out o’ that 
box yet.” 

“Yes, bring it in. But not before next Mon- 
day.” He knew that the old man would see 
the Sunday paper before that time and would 
not trouble him any more. He gave Simsie 


two small, bright gold pieces, and she went 
away, treading air. 
She took the money to the old man, who 
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gloated over it as though it had been thousands. 
“Now,” said he, “I'll git to work on “The 
Tired Carhorse.’ ” 


“But you'd better eat something, first, Pop. 
Ye ain’t eat nothin’ today,” said Simsie. Had 
she been old enough to observe how haggard 
the old man was and how much he needed good 
nourishment, she would have insisted upon his 
eating then and there. But for the poet there 
was now naught but poetry. He was so full 
of inspiration that there was no necessity of 
thinking about other food. 

He worked hard all the rest of the day, and 
ate only a scrap of bread before going to bed. 
On Saturday he walked up and down the back 
room and over the floor of the shop with a 
fever of impatience burning within him. He 
could not write a line of verse. Not a single 
rhyme suggested itself to him, and as for a 
subject there was but one, and that was glory. 
The spur of fame had kept him at this writing 
work for years, and now his reward was about 
to come. 

It became known in the neighborhood that 
Old Massey was going to blossom out in the 
full flower of fame in tomorrow’s Herald. The 
neighbors all came in to see him and give him 
their rough congratulations, and they said to 
each other when they met in the shop: 


“T allus knew he had a nat’ral gift.”’ 


Which words pleased Old Massey more than 
anything, for he had proved his worth as a 
poet. If there were any cavilers, any envious 
men or women, who had tried to belittle him, 
as the tobacconist at the corner, who wrote 
couplets occasionally, they should all be quieted 
forever when they saw tomorrow's paper. 
Couplets> Why, he never wrote such common 
things as those. They should see. 


He remained up all night that he might get 
the paper from the carrier’s hands in the morn- 
ing. He was very weary, but he knew it not. 
His feet were cold, and there was a numbness 
in his knees. At times there were strange 
flutterings of his heart, and his head throbbed 
violently. But out of all his ills there blazed 
one warming, inspiring thought, and it kept him 
up and took the place of sleep and rest. 

When his lamp had burned itself out and the 
milk wagons had begun to rattle over the 
cobbles his legs grew more and more stiff and 
cold. He had to rub them with all the strength 
of his enfeebled arms to keep up a circulation 
of blood sufficient ‘to enable him to stand erect. 

He looked at Simsie’s sleeping face proudly. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Mission Indians 


By GEORGE LAW 


NDIAN PROBLEMS” sounds out of date 
in 1921. The general supposition is 

that they were all solved shortly after 
the last stand of Sitting Bull and the rounding 
up of Geronimo. But with 300,000 Indians in 
various parts of the United States, and more 
than half that number still dependent wards of 
the Government, there continues to be more or 
less Indian talk at each session of Congress 
with corresponding appropriations and occasions 
for benevolent or malevolent white interfer- 
ence. Ihere has come recently an order to allot 
the lands of the Mission Indians of Southern 
California. So once again, and probably for 
the last time, the remnant bands of this tragic 
group of red men face precarious change 

In January the forty or fifty members of the 
once populous Agua Caliente rancheria held 
their annual Death Dance—as peculiarly ap- 
propriate a ceremony for the California red 
men as is_ that masterpiece of sculpture 
“The End of the Trail” a significant monument 
to the red race in uit But the Death 
Dance of the Mission Indians is not associated 
in the minds of the performers with their na- 
tion’s astounding record of decline. It is simply 
an old observance instituted by their half-divine 
first progenitors to felicitate the journey of the 
dead of the past year to the happy hunting 
grounds. 

From an original population estimated by 
the most conservative historians at 100,000, the 
Mission Indians have dwindled during two cen- 
turies of contact with civilization to less than 
3,000. Ninety-seven per cent of them are gone, 
owing, it is said, to war, famine, whisky and dis- 
ease. Ihe main cause of their phenomenal 
death rate—greatly in advance of all other In- 
dians—is credited by C. Hart Merriam to “the 
gradual but progressive and resistless confisca- 
tion of their lands and homes, in consequence 
of which they are forced to seek refuge in re- 
mote and barren localities, often far from water, 
usually with an impoverished supply of food, 
and not infrequently in places where the winter 
climate is too severe for their enfeebled con- 
stitutions.” 


Naturally the promoters of civilization could 
not leave the “fairest acres in the world” to an 
indolent race of wild vagabonds. Notwith- 
standing the ardent manifestos of sentimental 
writers, the California Indians were, according 


to the records of white people who lived among 
them, the lowest grade of human beings on the 
American continent. Particularly was this true 
of the coast tribes later known as Mission In- 
dians. They did absolutely nothing toward the 
betterment of their lot. They subsisted upon 
shell-fish, insects, rodents, acorns, seeds and 
whatever wild bounty they could gain with least 
effort. They acquired the opprobious name of 
“Digger” because of their slothful habit of dig- 
ging roots. Their houses were huts of brush. 


Sacred White Deer, Emblem of the Dance 
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They possessed nothing of cultural value with 
the single exception*of basketry. Infanticide 
was widely practiced. 

One of the early missionaries, Father Bos- 
cana, who spent more than twenty years in Cali- 
fornia, concludes his quaint account entitled 
“Chinigchinich” with these words: 


“The Indian, in his grave, humble and retired 
manner, conceals a hypocritical and treacherous 
disposition. He will deceive the most minute 
observer, as has been the case with many, or 
with all, who have endeavored to learn his 
character, until time has revealed to them his 
true qualities. He never looks at any one, while 
in conversation, but has a wandering and mali- 
cious gaze. For benefits received he is never 
grateful; and instead of looking upon that 
which is given, he beholds only that which is 
withheld. His eyes are never uplifted, but like 
those of the swine, are cast to the earth. Truth 
is not in him, unless to the injury of another, 
and he is exceedingly false.” 


But we must not overlook the fact that the 
aborigines were products of their environment. 
The easy, hospitable clime of Southern Califor- 
nia nurtured a shiftless easy-going animal man 
subject to all the vicious and degenerate con- 
comitants of idleness. The tribes farther north, 
the Serranos or mountain Indians, and especial- 
ly the inhabitants of the desert, were of a higher 
order. Rigor of climate and the necessity to 
work were dynamic factors in the production of 
a higher man. In the same great stock of Sho- 
shones, we find such extremes as the Diggers of 
the cast and the Hopi Pueblo Indians of north- 
ern Arizona. 


The first and greatest enemy of the Mission 
Indian was his own indolence. Had California 
not been discovered for another thousand years, 
the probability is that the natives of the coast 
would be just as they were at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. They overtaxed the 
energy and wearied the patience of all that had 
to do with them. They responded only to co- 
ersion, and the moment this was relaxed they 
drifted swiftly back into stolid indifference. 


The Mission Fathers intended them well. The 
Indians were compelled to accept the Christian 
religion, but along with this came practical in- 
struction which in a remarkably short time made 
great numbers of them into fairly skilled artis- 
ans and workmen. These ignorant despisable 
red men built all the churches and houses in 
early California; they planted all the vineyards 
and orchards, farmed all the fields, herded the 
cattle and sheared the sheep. They were weav- 
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ers, potters, millers, tailors—yes, and even mu- 
sicians, The plan was to fit the Indian for in- 
dustrious, moral and civilized lives, and then to 
portion farms and stock among them. The 
Padres expected to accomplish this in a reason- 
able length of time—certainly within a genera- 
tion, after which they intended to depart to 
new fields of missionary endeavor. But the 
work dragged on for the better part of a cen- 
tury, and still the Indians were obviously in- 
competent to own land and look after their 
own interests. 

In 1834 the Missions harbored 30,650 In- 
dians, leading comfortable and _ industrious 
lives. The Mission property real and chattel 
amounted up into several millions of dollars. 


Ten years later there remained only 4,450. In- 
dians, all paupers and outcasts, while the Mis- 
sions retained neither wealth nor power. 

What happened? 

A Spanish colonization plan for turning the 
Mission centers into pueblos, known as_ the 
Secularization Act, was put through. The civil 
authorities decided that the Padres were alto- 
gether too slow about distributing the land and 
herds among the Indians. Accordingly they 
decreed that this should be done by themselves. 
But the Mission estates proved too great a 
temptation. A period of fraud and pillage set 
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in, with the politicians the chief gainers and 
the Indians the most hapless victims. 

The great decrease in their population is not 
to be attributed entirely to death. Many of 
them fled to the interior valleys and hills where, 
mingling with other tribes, or establishing new 
rancherias, they continued to practice agricul- 
ture and husbandry. 

This is where we found them in the latter 
half of the century. Here begins the saddest 
and most deplorable part of their history. For 
they were no longer the slothful aborigines of 
pre-Mission days. Driven by necessity to seek 
livelihoods in sterner regions, practiced in the 
arts acquired from the Mission Fathers, they 
were in a measure civilized: they were show- 
ing themselves worthy of consideration and 
respect. 

Between the various bands and our Govern- 
ment a number of treaties were entered upon 
shortly after the southwest territory came under 
our jurisdiction. Spain and Mexico both had 
passed legal measures for protecting the land 
rights of Indians settled upon the public do- 
main. We signed a clause subscribing to these 
measures in the Guadalupe Hidalgo document 
of 1848. The subsequent treaties were in- 
tended by the Indians to clinch, under the new 
government, their possession of the lands upon 
which they had established rancherias. But 
none of these treaties were ratified by Congress, 
and all were soon forgotten. A few executive 
order reservations were made; the Government 
took the rest of the land, agreeing to pay for 
occupied portions of it in cattle, flour, clothes, 
tools, the establishment of schools and black- 
smith shops, and the providing of farm in- 
structors. Some of the Indians are still won- 
dering when their rancherias are to receive 
these things. 

When the whites began to settle up the in- 
terior, the Indians quickly learned the insecurity 
of their position. Most of their rancherias were 
on lands outside the reservation surveys. When 
the whites wanted land they filed upon it and 
served notice through the county sheriff for the 
Indians to get out. If the desired land hap- 
pened to be inside the surveys, the white set- 
tlers wire-pulled in Congress to have the execu- 
tive order revoked. The Indians seemed to 
have no rights whatsoever. They were pre- 
empted from their farms and homes; they were 
robbed, maltreated and shot; they were the 
Alessandro and his outcasts of the world-famed 
“Ramona.” 

The agitation started in their behalf by 
Helen Hunt Jackson and continued by Chas. F. 
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Lummis in his magazine “The Land of Sun- 
shine,”’ resulted in the increasing and enlarging 
of reservations, and, what was still more im- 
portant, in the vesting of the fee in the In- 
dians. From 1891] the remnant bands of Mis- 
sion Indians have owned the lands they now 
occupy, with the Government acting as their 
trustee. Their situation was further alleviated 
in 1903 when the California Indian Association 
persuaded Congress to appropriate $150,000 
for the purchase of land for homeless Indians 
in California. Thus from movements started 
outside the Government by individuals and as- 
sociations the lot of the remaining 2,855 Mis- 
sion Indians has been largely ameliorated. 
Nearly all of them now have homes, land, 
water, work; though some are, by accident of 
location, much better off than others. 

Their problem is now nearing final solution 
by reason of the order from Washington to 
allot their lands. This means that a certain 
acreage of the tribal property—5 or 10 acres 
of agricultural land and a quarter section more 
or less of hills or desert (grazing land)—will 
be placed on record as the private property of 
each head of family or single adult. The In- 
dians will then be situated exactly as we are— 
that is, those of us that own property. With 
their private ranches will come all the prive- 
leges and obligations of full-fledged citizenship. 
A special agent is now in the field carrying out 
this last transaction—the same, by the way, as 
that contemplated by the Mission Fathers in the 
long ago; only they had a population of 
30,000; we a scant 3,000. 

But the Indians are worried—possibly by 
force of habit—as to the practical result. Not 
that they do not want the private property in- 
stitution, the ballot, taxes and so forth; they 
have been wanting to get upon their own feet 
with deeds in their pockets for two generations. 
But they are mildly curious and rather sheep- 
ishly anxious as to just how the white man is 
going to fraud them this time. 

They know that they own their reservations. 
And they know that the lands are more exten- 
sive than the sum of the legal moieties to each 
individual will aggregate. So what is to be- 
come of the rest of their land? It cannot be 
opened to white settlers as though it were pub- 
lic domain, unless the Government complies 
with the 5th amendment to the Constitution— 
“Nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation.” So they are 
wondering about the compensation and whether 
they will get it. 

The Indians feel that they and their fathers 
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have already paid heavily for schools and such 
other small perquisites as some, but not all, 
have received from the Government. They do 
not consider themselves in the debtor class, and 
should the Government appropriate what is left 
over of their lands upon a reimbursement plea, 
they will feel that a new and final injustice has 
been done them. And who, surveying their 
tragic career, will not believe so too? 

Assurances have come from the head In- 
dian Office in Southern California that the re- 
mainder of the unallotted land will be sold for 
the benefit of the Indians. I passed this on 
to a member of the Agua Caliente rancheria. 
He did not appear to be moved by it. “We'll 
see,” he replied, compressing his lips. 

It so happens that this special rancheria is 
situated on land, parts of which possess con- 


siderable value for residence purposes. The 
sale of one single section much desired by 
Americans for subdivision, would place the two 
or three score Indians in a class with the Osages 
—-provided, of course, the land were sold at 
market valuation and the money distributed 
among the Indians. 

But it would seem fairer for the returns from 
this and the other less favored reservations to 
be lumped together into a common fund for 
all the Mission Indians. In that way a few 
might not be made rich; but all would be as- 
sured of a neat nest-egg. And truly no one, 
be he propertyless native born white man or 
naturalized home-seeking immigrant, can be- 
grudge these red Americans the very best mate- 
rial advantage obtainable in their new adven- 
ture of citizenship. 
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The Other Man’s Game 


By MACK McCAIN 


IM DRISCOLL, driver of the Denver 
auto-stage, jerked back the brake and 

tossed a nearly empty mail-sack onto a 
chair on the porch as he brought his machine 
to a stop before Snead’s General Store. 

Driscoll was of the old West, before the 
Fords outnumbered the horses, and he handled 
the stage with something of the same gentle 
roughness with which he had been accustomed 
to treat a well-trained cow-pony. There was a 
friendly smile on his sun-tanned face as he 
turned toward the two men who were climbing 
from the car. 

“Well, so-long. I hope I see you when you 
start back,” he called. “I don’t see anything 
of Colonel Stevens, but here’s the best place 
to wait for him.” And with that, he started 
up the street of the little mining town. 

Charles Mulvay, the taller of the two late 
passengers, set down a_ heavy suitcase and 
turned toward Ted Vickers, welterweight cham- 
pion of the world. The glare of the afternoon 
sun was reflected by the sand of the street and 
Mulvay wiped the perspiration from his brow 
with a handkerchief, better revealing his clean- 
cut, keen face. A face keener because of the 
half-humorous twinkle about his sharp, brown 
eyes. 

“So this is Corna>” he remarked. “Well, J 
can't say that it’s particularly lively, so far, 
and I don’t see anything of the Colonel.” 

“Oh, the Colonel will be here to meet us all 
right,” Ted replied. ‘He isn’t the kind of man 
to go back on his word, and besides, he was 
just as anxious for us to make the trip as we 
were to make it.” 

With the easy grace of a perfectly-trained 
athlete, the champion caught up the two suit- 
cases and stepped upon the porch. Mulvay, 
deciding that there might be a chance of shade 
inside and a chance to open his suitcase for a 
clean handkerchief, did likewise. Just outside 
the door, Ted stopped. 

““We’re liable to be questioned,” he warned, 
“so you'd better remember I’m supposed to be 
the Colonel’s nephew, Doctor Carrol.” 

“All right, Doc. You’re the doctor,” and 
Mulvay followed through the door. Inside the 
store, they again stopped and Mulvay used the 
pause to look around. 

A partioned case, over a desk at their right, 


bore the sign “Postoffice’” and further back, 


another sign informed the world, or at least any 
of its inhabitants who entered, that the pro- 
prietor was a notary public. Mulvay peeped 
into a barrel of sugar, made a brief inspection 
of a ready-to-wear suit and allowed his glance 
to wander to the bolts of calico, tin coffee-pots 
and Stetson hats along the wall. As his eyes 
took in the brooms, saddles and Ford casings 
for sale further back, he heard Ted remark: 
“There doesn’t seem to be anyone around >?” 

‘Maybe this guy’s also the village undertaker 
and is conducting a funeral? I see he adver- 
tises caskets for sale here.” 

Ted would have replied, but he did not have 
time. A heavy step sounded on the porch and 
a moment later, a pleasant-faced, heavily-built 
little man walked through the door. He laid a 
small black-leather case on the counter. 

“Howdy do, gents,” he greeted. “I’m the 
vet’'inary around here and | was out lookin’ 
after a crippled horse.” He chuckled to him- 
self before asking: “Was there somethin’ you 
wanted 2” 

Mulvay’s first impulse was to tell the man he 
had come in to have a tooth filled; but he 
didn’t. 

“You know a rancher by the name of Ste- 
vens>” Ted was asking. 

“Sure, I know Colonel Stevens,” the store- 
keeper replied. “He owns one of the biggest 
ranches in the country. I’m kindly anxious to 
see him myself—over somethin’ that just hap- 
pened.” 

Ted didn’t ask why, but his frank, quiet smile 
invited confidence, and the storekeeper went 
on: “The Colonel himself is all right, but he’s 
got three young fellows workin’ on his ranch 
that just naturally ought to be shot.” He 
stopped to laugh and his laugh was the kind 
that compelled his visitors to smile in sympathy. 

“You know I told you I was a vet’inary?” 
he continued; “well, I was workin’ away in 
here, unpackin’ some goods, just now, when 
these same three jokin’ maniacs I’m tellin’ you 
about come ridin’ up and told me there was a 
horse down the street with a broken leg. I! 
grabbed my kit and hurried down there, and 
what do you think I found >” 

“Maybe you found a horse,” Mulvay guessed, 
adding a smile that robbed the words of any 
sarcasm. 

“Well, sir, that’s just what I found; a horse 
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with a broken leg. But it was a wooden hobby- 
horse that John Timmon’s little Jimmy got last 
Christmas. Can you beat that for a joke on a 
horse doctor >?” 

They laughed and said they couldn’t, then the 
storekeeper inquired: “Was you aimin’ to go 
out to the ranch?” 

“Yes,” Ted replied. “The Colonel was to 
meet us here today.” 

“That so?” the little man remarked, giving 
a box of thread a more conspicuous place on 
the show-case. “The Colonel seems to be git- 
tin’ kindly popular of late. A_nice-lookin’ 
young lady was in this morning, and she’s goin’ 
out to the ranch, too.” 

Ted replied with another question, but Mul- 
vay didn’t catch the words. He was a news- 
paper man by profession, and, with the curios- 
ity of a good reporter, had continued his ex- 
amination of the store. And he found some- 
thing that held his interest. 

Along’ the front of the counter, below the 
mail-rack, were numerous posters; circulars of- 
fering rewards for the capture of outlaws, the 
rewards ranging up to five thousand dollars. 

you the sheriff, too>”” Mulvay suddenly 
asked the proprietor. “I see you have a few 
choice samples from the Rogue’s Gallery 
here?” 

“Nope. Pete Gregory’s the sheriff, but he 
always posts the circulars here so the ranchers 
can see them when they come for their mail.” 
The storekeeper came from behind the counter 
as he finished speaking and called attention to 
one poster that offered a reward of five thous- 
and dollars for three men. 

“These fellows are what you might call local 
talent,” he stated, “because they operate right 
in this neighborhood. You notice their pic- 
tures ain’t shown, because nobody's ever had 
time to take their pictures when they're in 
action.” 

Mulvay struck a match on his thumb-nail, 
the way Hart does, and lit a cigarette. 

“When it comes to nerve, the Coverall 
Brothers just about take the mustard,” the 
little man continued. “There’s three of them, 
you see, and they call them that because they 
always wear long suits of coveralls over their 
clothes when they do a job.” 

He stopped and pointed through the door, 
up the street. 

“You see those ‘dobe buildin’s, up at the 
turn? Well, those are the offices of the Corna 
Mining Company, and just about three weeks 
ago, the Coveralls dropped in on them, unex- 
pected like, right at noon, and made a clean 


getaway with all the gold dust and ready cash 
in the company safe. And they ain’t been seen 
since.” 

There might have been more to the story, 
but at that moment interruption came. A small 
boy ran up to the porch and breathlessly ex- 
claimed: “They’re waitin’ for you over at 
Johnson’s, Mr. Snead.” 

“By Jove! that’s right,” the storekeeper 
said. “That means I'll have to go, boys. But 
you re welcome to wait here for the Colonel if 
you want to. You see, I’m the Justice of the 
Peace here and there’s a couple waitin’ at 
Johnson’s for me to marry them.” 

Mulvay laughed openly, but Ted replied: 
“We'd rather walk about some, but we'll leave 
our suitcases here, if you don’t mind.” 

“Sure, you can. I'll be back in a little 
while.” Snead started toward the rear and 
Ted and Mulvay stepped outside. 

Commenting on the little town, the store- 
keeper, and other subjects of interest, they un- 
concernedly strolled up the street. Rather 
suddenly, Ted exclaimed: “Well, what do you 
know about that?” 

Mulvay turned. 

Across the street was a picture-show; the 
only one they had noticed in Corna. And 
across the front of the building was a sign that 
read: “Pictures of the Vickers-Malloy Fight 
Shown Here Tonight. See the Welterweight 
Champion in Action.” They crossed the street. 

Before the ticket office was a big lithograph; 
a picture of Ted in fighting pose. Astonish- 
ment was evident on Ted’s face, but Mulvay 
saw humor in the situation. 

“Rather a small old world, after all, isn’t 
it?” he inquired. 

“You sneak out of Chicago in the middle of 
the night, travel seven hundred miles into the 
wild and woolly West and pretend to be a Bos- 
ton doctor, all to escape publicity while you 
take a little vacation—and stumble onto your 
picture as soon as you get here.” 

Ted smiled in reply and stood looking down 
at the picture. And at that instant a girl 
walked by. She merely glanced at them, and 
Mulvay offered her no more attention than a 
casual look—until she did something that drew 
more of his attention. 


She stopped, glanced from Ted to the picture 
before the theater and back again, as a slow 
smile crossed her face. For an instant she 
hesitated, then she stepped toward the cham- 
pion and held out her hand. 


“You're Ted Vickers, aren’t she in- 
quired, smilingly. “You see, I read the sport- 
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ing pages of the papers too, so | recognized you 
from your picture.” 

Mulvay felt a sudden impulse to ask if she 
wouldn’t like to meet a man who wrote sport- 
ing pages, but he forgot that impulse as he 
heard Ted reply: “I’m quite often mistaken for 
Vickers because we look so much alike, but | 
am Doctor Carrol, of Boston. My friend and | 
are visiting my uncle, Colonel Stevens, who 
owns a large cattle ranch near here.” 

To Mulvay, the girl’s startled “Oh!” was 
significant of several emotions. Surprise, dis- 
appointment and something akin to consterna- 
tion all seemed combined in that little exclama- 
tion. She followed it by saying: “I beg your 
pardon,” to Ted, and with a slight lift of the 
dainty lashes and another glance from Ted to 
the picture, turned and walked on up the street. 

“As a doctor, you don’t seem to be much of 
a social lion,” Mulvay remarked aloud. To 
himself, he was saying that the girl’s recog- 
nition of Ted had seemed a wee bit unusual; as 
though she really knew the champion and his 
denial had prevented her from reminding him 
of where and how they had met. 

“She seemed to freeze right up as soon as | 
mentioned Doctor Carrol,” Ted answered. 
always thought doctors out-classed prizefighters 
from the social standpoint.” 

“Maybe you've picked the wrong doctor? 
This man may have a bad reputation that she 
knows about.” 

“That couldn’t be,” Ted stated, the expres- 
sion in his firm, handsome face showing his 
bewilderment. “In the first place, the Colonel 
wouldn’t have suggested that I use the name 
unless his nephew was all right, and besides, he 
said Doctor Carrol had never been West, so 
how could she know anything about him >” 

“Well, it’s your game,” Mulvay laughed. 
“All I can do is to back your play.” He started 
to strike another match on his thumb and 
missed; perhaps because three men had just 
walked up and he was surprised to see so many 
of the population on the street at once. He 
made good with the match on a second effort 
and re-lighted his cigarette as he stood watching 
the three. 


They were tough—and they didn’t care who 
knew it. That was evident from their walk, 
from the way their hats were pulled down over 
their eyes and from the steady, scrutinizing 
looks they shot at the two partners. As one 
noticed the fight advertisement, he made some 
comment on Ted’s ability as a boxer, though 
Mulvay didn’t catch the words. Then they 
stopped before the picture. 
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“Aw, these pugs always give me a pain,” a 
big, red-haired, rough-featured man who ap- 
peared to be the leader remarked. “They may 
be able to do some fancy side-stepping in a 
ring, but I’d like to bet I could handle a dozen 
of ‘em in a real fight.” The words were an 
idle boast and the look he gave Ted was only 
for the purpose of seeing what effect the boast 
had made. But a quick look flashed across 
Ted’s face at the remark; a look that Mulvay 
had seen there twice before—and both times 
Ted had won fights with a knockout soon after. 

With a certain cat-like quickness, the cham- 
pion shifted his weight and faced the speaker, 
though he stepped no closer. 

“Any particular amount you'd like to bet?” 
he asked easily. 

Mulvay, remembering that he was in the 
West, and remembering another trick of Hart’s, 
exposed the butt of an automatic as the three 
faced Ted. For a few seconds there was 
silence. 

“You might be a fighter yourself>’’ guessed 
the leader. “You look an awful lot like this 


Vickers.” 


“I might be,” Ted made answer, a certain 
“hard quality” in his voice. “And you fellows 
might be the Coverall Brothers for all I know, 
but whether you are or not, I’m willing to give 
you credit for being able to play your own 
game. See?” 


_The red-haired man exchanged glances with 
his companions. 


“T guess you win this hand, Mister,” he said 
evenly. “Any objections if me and my part- 
ners wander on down the street >?” 

“Not in the least,” Ted laughed. And they 
did. 

“I think we'd better go back to the post- 
ofhce,”” Mulvay suggested, pocketing the gun 
as the three passed beyond hearing. ‘You're 
finding more excitement here than a farmer 
boy could on Broadway.” 


Ted laughed as they started back. Just be- 
fore they reached the store, Ted exclaimed: 
“Here comes the Colonel.” An instant later, 
a Ford car drew up before the store, a smiling, 
white-haired old cattleman at the wheel. 


There was a certain air of sincerity about 
Ted, as, with one foot on the step, he shook 
hands with the old ranchman, that somehow 
made Mulvay feel prouder of his friendship 
with the champion. And when he, too, feit 
the hearty grip of the old cattleman, he under- 
stood better why Ted and the Colonel were 
such good friends. 
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After the greeting, the Colonel jerked open 
the door of the car. 

‘Jump in, boys,” he invited. “I’m sorry | 
was late getting in but I had a bad blow-out on 
the way to town. I got to go by the hotel a 
minute, but we'll be at the ranch in time for 
supper, anyway.” 

Ted climbed into the front seat beside the 
Colonel and by the time Mulvay had arranged 
the suitcases at his feet, they were stopping 
before the building the Colonel pointed out as 
the hotel. | | 

“You boys can wait in the car if you want 
to,” he said, stopping the machine and stepping 
out. “T’ll be right out in a jiffy.” 

“The more I see of the Colonel, the better I 
like him,” Ted remarked, as the old cattleman 
entered the hotel. 

“Same here,” Mulvay answered. “That's 
why I “front-paged” his picture with you that 
time in Chicago and <an that story about how 
you first met him. He was so tickled over 
that little yarn he bought a dozen copies of the 


News to take home with him. And it was the 


best “human interest” story I ever wrote, at 
that.” 

The Colonel wasn’t gone long and when he 
returned, he brought a surprise. The surprise 
was a young lady; and the same young lady 
who had spoken to Ted before the theater. 
Whatever feeling Mulvay had at the meeting 
was more than overcome by Ted’s embarrass- 
ment at seeing the girl. From his position in 
the rear seat, Mulvay noticed the champion’s 
face coloring, even as the Colonel came out 
with her. 

“This is Doctor Carrol, my nephew, Miss 
Reynolds,” was the introduction the cattleman 
offered; and Mulvay could have sworn that he 
heard a faint chuckle with the words. 

Mulvay was watching the girl’s face now. 

At first, he thought she merely displayed in- 
terest; as though she might have been pleas- 
antly anticipating the meeting. Then a closer 
look showed a lurking smile in her eyes; a 
smile that meant she remembered the previous 
meeting. 

“Pleased to meet you, Miss Reynolds,” Ted 
had acknowledged, offering his hand in much 
the same gingerly fashion in which he usually 
touched gloves with a dangerous opponent be- 
fore a fight. 

The girl was smiling sweetly now. 

“It almost seems as though I’ve known the 
doctor before,” she answered, touching Ted’s 
fingers. 


The Colonel’s hurry saved Ted from further 


embarrassment. He introduced the girl to Mul- 
vay, helped her into the rear seat, made room 
in the car for her suitcases, and climbing into 
his place, started the machine. 

“I’ve heard of you quite often, Miss Rey- 
nolds,” Mulvay said, as the car started. “In 
fact, I’ve several times intended getting over 
to see you play since you've been in Chicago. 
You're at the Broadway, now, aren’t He 
had felt it necessary to open conversation with 
the girl and had chosen her work for that 
purpose. 

Her quick look registered surprise, but she 
nodded—or at least, Mulvay thought she did. 

“| don’t remember meeting you before,” she 
remarked—then caught herself, evidently re- 
membering his being with Ted at the theater. 

“You haven’t. I’m on the Daily News, but 
I’ve heard Art Roach, our theatrical man, say 
some very nice things about your acting.” 

A slight change of expression crossed her 
perfectly-molded face; just a tightening of the 
little muscles about her mouth that hinted of 
annoyance, but Mulvay noticed, and with quick 
tact, changed the subject to books. A subject 
on which they were still interestedly talking 
when the Colonel drove up before the ranch 
house. 

The house, made of adobe, was low and 
rambling in structure, with an air of inviting 
coolness. Giant cottonwoods surrounded it on 
all sides, their branches gently swaying to the 
slight breeze. 

“Looks inviting, doesn’t it?”” Mulvay said to 
the girl as he helped her from the car. “I 
can’t think of anything I’d rather do than just 
stretch out on that porch and take a nap.” 

However, that wasn’t to be. The Colonel set 
the suitcases on the porch as an elderly woman 
came to meet the girl and with a glance up at 
the sun, remarked: “If you boys ain’t too tired, 
I can give you a general idea of the layout 
here before time for supper.” 


Getting a general idea of the ranch took an 
hour and by the time they had returned and the 
Colonel had driven the car into its place at one 
end of the barn, darkness was coming on. 


Mulvay received a little surprise as they 
started toward the house. Grouped around a 
wash-bench, near a pump in the back yard, 
were three young men. They were dressed in 
true western fashion; big Stetson hats and plain 
leather chaps over their overalls, but the point 
that surprised Mulvay was that the girl—the 
same Miss Reynolds who had ridden out in the 
car—was laughing and talking with them as 
though she had known them all her life. 
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The Colonel stopped and put a finger to his 
lips. 

“Here’s the boys I told you about in 
Chicago,” he said. “They’re the worst practi- 
cal jokers in seven states, and if they ever 
find out you’re not a real doctor, Ted, they'll 
make life miserable for you.” 

The boys shook hands with western freedom; 
soberly, and as though they were really glad 
to meet “The Doctor” and “Mr. Mulvay.” Then 
the Colonel led the way to the house. 

Mrs. Stevens, whose kindly smile and gray 
hair reminded Mulvay of his own mother, was 
taking up the supper from a big kitchen range 
when they entered the back door, but she 
stopped long enough to greet Mulvay pleasantly 
and indulge in the faintest wink as she pre- 
tended to remember Ted. The meal was almost 
ready and as soon as the boys had washed, the 
Colonel invited them to the table. 


Supper started off nicely, with the girl on — 


one side of Ted and Mulvay on the other. The 
Colonel and Mrs. Stevens occupied the end 
chairs, and the practical jokers, whom both the 
Colonel and his wife addressed by their first 
names and spoke of as “the boys,” were side 
by side, across the table. 

For a time, the conversation was general and 
commonplace, then the girl, with a teasing little 
smile, looked up and said: “Suppose you tell 
us something of your work, Doctor. I’m sure 
a prominent physician must meet with many 
interesting experiences.” 

The remark caught Mulvay napping, but he 
looked around in time to notice one of the 
boys slyly nudge his companions. 

“Charlie tells me you’re a famous actress,” 
Ted countered. “I’m sure we'd much rather 
hear of your stage experiences.” 

“I’m modest, too,” the girl replied. “Sup- 
pose we talk about the Colonel’s ranch?” And 
they did till supper was over. 

When the chairs were pushed back, Miss 
Reynolds announced her intention of helping 
Mrs. Stevens with the dishes, and the Colonel, 
with a box of cigars under his arm, led Ted and 
Mulvay to the front porch. 


Ted couldn’t partake of the cigars. Athletics 
forbade him that pleasure, but he did help to 
make the conversation interesting and the better 
part of two hours had flitted by when the girl 
suddenly came out on the porch and hurried to 
them. 

“Oh, Colonel!” she exclaimed. “One of the 
boys is terribly sick, and Mrs. Stevens wants 
you and the doctor.” Perhaps it was because 


his wife had sent word that caused the Colonel 


to act so promptly, but at any rate, he arose 
hurriedly and led the way around to the side of 
the house where the boys had rooms. 

One of the three—the one Mulvay had heard 
the Colonel address as “Cal,” was stretched out 
on the bed, his shirt open at the throat, and ap- 
parently suffering great pain. Mrs. Stevens 
and the other two boys were trying to quiet 
him. The older woman surrendered her place 
to the girl and hurried to the Colonel. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with him,” 
she quavered, “but he’s awfully sick.” She 
fluttered from the room and the Colonel stepped 
over to the bed. 

““What’s the trouble, Cal?” he asked, but a 
deep groan was the only answer. In a moment, 
Mrs. Stevens returned, bringing an old- 
fashioned family medicine-box, filled with 
bottles and packages. 

Mulvay turned toward Ted. The champion 
had stopped just inside the door, his face the 
picture of surprise. Evidently he realized that 
this sudden turn of events meant his denoue- 
ment. 

“‘Where’s Doctor Carrol >” the girl asked from 
the bed. “Why doesn’t he come and _ take 
charge?” And then Ted did a surprising thing. 

With a brisk step and an air of supreme self- 
confidence, he stepped across the room and 
caught up the sick man’s wrist, then jerked out 
his watch and stood, apparently counting the 
pulse-beats. 

“Pulse normal,” he announced an_ instant 
later, releasing the arm. Then he leaned over 
the bed and said: “Show me where the pain 
is. 

The man groaned again and Ted placed a 
hand on his stomach. 

“Does it hurt here>” 

Cal nodded feebly. 


“Just what I feared,” Ted remarked. “Acute 
indigestion—and a very bad attack.” He 
turned to the medicine-box that had been 
placed on the table and took up a bottle. 


“This man’s in a dangerous condition,” he 
continued, facing the others in the room. 
“Here’s one of the most effective remedies 
known to medical science, but physicians al- 
ways hesitate to use it—because, if it doesn’t 
cure—it kills.” He held up the bottle as he 
finished speaking. It was labelled “strychnine.” 
Then he turned to the Colonel and spoke in an 
undertone. 

“Go ahead and use it if you think best,” ad- 
vised the Colonel. “You’re a doctor and | 
guess you ought to know your business.” 

(Continued on page 65) 
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O LITTLE TOWN OF NAZARETH 
By Katherine M. Peirce 
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O little town of Nazareth, 
Among the quiet hills, 
How sweet the vagrant early breeze 
With heavenly music thrills, 
A melody of wondrous grace 
An anthem rare and clear, 
Sings thru your calm and peaceful streets 
As dawning draweth near: 
The Carpenter is in His shop, 
With hammer, plane and square, 
He draweth lines of new designs— 
Of love and praise and prayer. 
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O little town of Nazareth, 
No splendor or renown, 
No stately dome of sacred fane, 
No mystic violet crown, 
Nor plastic art of human hands 
Doth grace your humble streets, 
But in your midst a lowly task 
With heavenly passion meets: 
The Carpenter is building men 
With power and purpose new, 
By patient care with plane and square 
He makes the pattern true. 
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Some Memories 
of Charles Darwin 


By L. A. 


bors for about four years, living at one 

end of the village of Down, while his 
house and grounds were at the other end. Be- 
tween, the village street seemed to crawl its lazy 
length, never any bustle or stir, save when the 
little ones turned out of school twice a day, 
or on Sunday when the villagers walked to and 
from the old parish churcch. 

The neat little houses, no two or three alike, 
stood near together, but with trim gardens front- 
ing the clean street, each with picket fence and 
wicket gate, and gay with old-fashioned flowers 
all the summer time. Some of these cottages 
were old-time houses, built of unbaked clay 
bricks, set in tranverse frames of timber, which 
had held up the old thatched roofs for hundreds 
of years. Within might be.still seen the great 
square fireplace, with its chimney corners, or 
ingle nooks, where the old folks had sat and 
kept warm for generations, while the hams and 
sides of bacon were hung high up in the wide 
chimney to smoke. 

But these old whitewashed houses had mostly 
given place to the warm red brick, with slate 
roofs that brighten and silver in the sunshine. 
Three little stores had been made, by the enter- 
prising tradesman, building out over his front 
garden to the village street. At the head of the 
village it branched out into two more roads, 
widening at the branching point into an open 
space. On one side of this stood the old parish 
church, and had stood for eight hundred years, 
restored, as the parson called it; spoiled, as 
some of the rest of us thought, at a recent date. 
Still the solitary yew tree stood its sentinel at 
the churchyard gate, and had stood for the same 
eight hundred years, fit emblem, our forefathers 
called the yew, of the immortality of the soul, 
while they laid the body to rest in God’s acre 
by its side. 

There were several breaks in the rows of cot- 
tages as you passed up the street. The trim 
little houses gave place to low flint stone walls, 
with trees peering over from the inner side. 
Open iron gateways (that had taken the place 
of the old oak doors) revealed a large house 
within, where the “great folks” dwelt. In one 


Wh had the happy fortune to be near neigh- 


of these lived Miss Elizabeth Wedgewood, Mrs. 
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Darwin's eldest sister. In another such house 
lived Dr. Frank Darwin, the helper and co- 
laborer with his father through his latter years. 
And in the largest of these houses, at the end of 
the village, as I have said, lived then, and had 
a for thirty years, the great naturalist him- 
self. 

These larger houses all open out at the back 
on their lawns, gardens, meadows, and little 
farmsteads, with a gardener’s cottage scattered 
here and there. 

So do the well-to-do English people live, side 
by side, and often heart-to-heart, with their 
poorer brethren, going in and out among them, 
ministering to their wants, and sympathizing 
with their joys. Ah! the happy, simple life of 
the English of that time is a sweet picture that 
did not find its counterpart on this side of the 
water, and that few Americans have seen, and 
consequently few appreciate. 

Such was the little Kentish village, eighteen 
miles from busy London, and at the time the 
Darwin’s chose it for their home, fully twelve 
miles from a railroad. But then the roads were 
so made and kept that a lady could walk on 
them, or drive a two-wheeled cart all the year 
round except when the snow might fall and 
hide the road a little while. The English people 
have not yet forgotten the roadmaking lessons 
of the old Romans, and have not, so far, ar- 
ranged for every man to work out, or play out, 
his road tax. One road, where Mr. Darwin 
often walked, opened out on one of the veri- 
table old Roman roads, the highway between 
London, Maidstone, and the Kentish coast. 
Legends survive. Near by is Caesar’s well, 
where Caesar stamped his foot and the water 
rose through the chalky soil, and still rises 
fresh. A few miles farther the soldiers saw a 
raven fly. Caesar said, “Follow the raven’s 
flight, and it will bring us to a stream,” and 
the river they came to is called the Ravens- 
bourne today. 

Now the village of Down seems sacred to the 
memory of Charles Darwin. The place stands 
high up, level with the cross on the top of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which shows itself on rarely 
clear days, through the murky cloud hanging 
over the distant city. The air is pure and brac- 
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ing, and Mr. Darwin thought he could count 
on quiet and seclusion for his work. Still 
people found him out. He would tell how 
a strange German got into his study one day, 
sat down, and said, “Now tell me all about your 
theory,” and so sat for two mortal hours, spoil- 
ing one whole day’s work. A contrast to an 
American brother who drove all the way from 
London in a hansom cab, sent his card in, and 
on seeing Mr. Darwin said, “Now, sir, shake 
hands,” shook, and was off again. 

Up to the last few years of his life Mr. Dar- 
win would make expeditions into the country 
round, sometimes on an old pony, oftener on 
foot, looking for the English likenesses or par- 
allels of the plants he was then studying. In 
his greenhouse were still the orchids made fa- 
mous by his researches into the modes of their 
fertilization. 

Room was needed for another set of plants, 
and he gave his orchids to us. 

How he would gaze on a plant from under 
his heavy eyebrows! Those eyebrows used to 
trouble his wife when his photograph was taken. 
She used to say the photographer gave him no 
eyes at all. Speaking of them himself, I re- 
member, one day he called my attention to the 
oil painting of his father, which hung on the 
dining room wall. I said I could discover no 
likeness to him. 

“Well,” he said, “my father used to wonder 
I came by my eyebrows, not by inheritance, he 
was sure, and he used to say he never noticed 
them until I returned from my long voyage on 
board the Beagle, and he believed they grew 
to that size because of my observing all the 
time,” and then he laughed heartily. 

His laugh would do you good to hear. I think 
I never heard a heartier laugh from him than 
once when he asked me about some bird, on 
which the conversation hinged, and I answered, 
as if talking to the children, “Oh, it was only a 
little dickey bird.” With shame I blushed at my 
definition. But the truth is that there was such 
a sweet, childlike simplicity about that great 
man that one forgot that he was great, because 
he was always interested in the littles that make 
up so much of life. 


Once I went to see Mrs. Darwin with a young 
niece who chanced to have a bunch of some 
wild berries in her hand. We had left, and 
got as far as the gate into the road, when Mr. 
Darwin came running after us. “You will think 
me crazy, but after you had left I thought I 
should like your niece to let me have some of 
those berries; you see the bloom is still on them. 

Just then he was studying the wherefore of 
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the bloom on the fruit. When his mind was at 
work on any subject nothing cognate to it ever 
escaped his notice. 

Before leaving England, I stayed with the 
Darwins for a‘day or two. I remember so 
well Mr. Darwin’s coming into the dining room 
bringing carefully some precious plant, some 
change in which he wanted us all to observe 
with him, and excusing himself for the inter- 
ruption, for he was the most courteous of men. 

He varied his study and observations by fre- 
quent rests in his study room, or by having 
some light book read to him, or by a game of 
backgammon with Mrs. Darwin. It was only 
by thus husbanding his little strength that he 
was able to get through the gigantic tasks he 
did. Between four and five in the afternoon 
he generally came into the drawing room for the 
ladies’ tea, and to chat genially with any one 
calling at that time. He had often to leave the 
dinner table before the meal was over, and go 
and rest. 

Once when there had been some music and 
singing in the evening, Mr. Darwin said to me 
in such a simple, regretful way: “I am not able 
to get the enjoyment from music that I did 
when I was young. I suppose from turning my 
attention always to other things the musical cor- 
ner of my brain has got atrophied.” 

If the musical corner had got atrophied he 
had not allowed the philanthropic corner to 
wither. Any case of trouble or sickness met his 
ready sympathy. Many an appetizing dinner 
was carried from the Darwin’s table to the sick 
around them. They had the faculty of attach- 
ing closely all their neighbors and dependents to 
them. The poor blessed them. In their own 
household there were four or five trusted old 
servants whose homes had been with them ever 
sinse they kept house. I remember once, dur- 
ing an illness, inquiring of the butler how Mr. 
Darwin was, when he said: “Master’s illnesses 
nowadays are nothing to what they used to be. 
About thirty years ago many’s a time when | 
was helping nurse him, I’ve thought he would 
die in my arms.” 

Mr, Darwin sought to make the villagers 
thrifty by himself managing their Benefit Club. 
or village insurance society. It delighted him to 
tell that Down was such a healthy place, and 
the people so much longer lived than in other 
places, that he had got the actuary of the 
parent Benefit Society, of which the Down 
Club was a branch, to allow a special grade 
of bonuses for the Down villagers. 


I notice, he says, somewhere in the Life and 
Letters: “As for myself, I believe that I have 
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acted rightly in steadily following and devot- 
ing my life to science. I feel no remorse from 
committing any great sin, but have often and 
often regretted that I have not done more di- 
rect good to my fellow-creatures.” From the 
great benevolence of his nature, I can well be- 
lieve that at times this regret was very strong. 

His life work did not debar him from the 
pleasures of home. Home was his experiment 
station, his laboratory, his workshop. So that 
when his family saw that he needed rest and 
change, they would persuade him to leave it all 
for a few weeks. 

Home never had a more united family than 
this. The children had been delicate when 
young, and had tutors at home. In winter 
time, the whole house had been their play- 
ground, with the sole exception of their father’s 
study. I remember once when I| was discussing 
the bringing up of children with their wise and 
gentle mother, she said to me: ‘When we 
were young, Charles and I talked over together 
what we should do. The house was new and 
expensively furnished. Shall we make the fur- 
niture a bugbear to the children, or shall we 
let them use it in their plays? We agreed to- 
gether that, as they must be within doors a 
good deal, and five of them were boys, we 
would not worry about things getting shabby. 
So chairs and other furniture used to get piled 
up for railways and coaches, just as the fancy 
took them.”” An then she added, “I believe we 
have all been much the happier in conse- 
quence.” 

Mr. Darwin used to tell a story about this 
against himself. He suddenly appeared at the 
drawing room door one day, to see one of the 
boys jumping up and down on the new springs 
of the sofa, at which he said to the cchild, 
“Leonard, I am sorry to see you doing that. 
I thought that was the one thing you were not 
to do in this room.” 

Then, looking at him archly and determin- 
edly, the boy replied, “If that is what you think, 
father, it is you who had betteer make haste 
and go out of the room.” Whereupon the father 
beat a hasty retreat. 


These indulgent and wise parents invented 
a charming staircase joy for their children—just 
a planed board, about fourteen inches wide, and 
eight or nine feet long, with a little rim fixed 
on either side. This placed on the sloping 
stairs made the most delightful slide imaginable. 
Another toy was the rocking boat, a segment of 
about a third of a circle, wide enough to hold 
a child seated at either end. These two toys 
relics of past childhood, used to be brought out 


every summer when the children had an annual 
frolic on the Darwin’s lawn. 

I have heard Mrs. Darwin say that they never 
thwarted the children needlessly, but wouid 
say: ‘You seem to care very much about so 
and so, and | don’t care at all, and when you 
are older you won’t care for it, either, so you 
may have it now.” ; 

When those children were grown up, the 
family characteristic seemed to be their defer- 
ence for each other’s opinion. If one felt like 
contradicting another, it was only in the form 
“Don’t you think so and so?” 

In fact, that was one great charm in Mr, Dar- 
win’s conversation: “Have you ever noticed 
so and so?’ proceeding to tell you of some 
observation of his own. Or. “Don’t you think 
the reason is this >”’ whatever it might happen to 
be, thus putting his listener on a par with him- 
self, both as an observer and a reasoner. 

The courtesy of his manner seemed to spring 
from the true simplicity of his nature, together 
with an innate regard for others. Wherever he 
saw a spark of the naturalist’s soul in a young 
person, he knew how to fan it into life. This 
was the case with Sir John Lubbock, when a 
lad. Living in the adjoining parish, Mr. Dar- 
win used to meet him on his country rambles, 
poking over living things. He encouraged these 
boyish researches, and that boy became one of 
the world’s great scientific observers. 

All the children of the family were brought 
up with a reverent love for living things; to 
them in all their after lives nothing seemed 
“common or unclean.” Whether an_ insect 
crawled or flew, were its colors bright or dull, 
its life above or below ground, they all ap- 
peared to be, so to speak, on respectful terms 
with it, because it lived. 


Mr. Darwin was always very much alive to 
what the world said, not of him, but of the 
evolution theory. Anything that appeared in 
the public prints Mrs. Darwin would collect and 
read to him. Once when we were sitting under 
the garden veranda, the peculiarity of which 
was a glass roof, that all of the timid rays of 
the English winter sun might be enjoyed, Mr. 
Darwin told us that he lately had received a 
letter that had given him more pleasure than 
he had felt for a long time. It was a letter in 
Hebrew, from a Polish rabbi. He added: “You 
know I can’t read Hebrew, so I had first to get 
it translated.” The rabbi thanked him for his 
work on evolution and said it was the best eluci- 
dation of Genesis he had ever come across. Mr. 
Darwin added: “It is the best piece of praise 
I ever received.” He went on to say how re- 
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ligious people found fault with his theory, “but 
I tell them I only state scientific truths as | 
have discovered them, and I leave it to the 
theologians to reconcile them with the Scrip- 
tures; that is their province, not mine.” 

In his later years Mr. Darwin rarely walked 
out beyond his own grounds. They were pretty 
home meadows, with dry paths, which he had 
carefully measured, so that he knew when he 
had walked a mile, which, in his failing health, 
he considered a good “constitutional.” Some 
member of the family was always ready to be 
his walking companion. On one side the lands 
slope upwards to the Cudhan woods; on the 


other side down to the Vale of Keston. In the 
distance was the high ridge of Sydenham, with 
the shining towers of the Crystal Palace. 

In lashing strictures on Charles Darwin’s lack 
of faith, because his theories upset the old idea 
of an instantaneous ‘ereation there is one sen- 
tence in his book that Christians overlook. It 
runs thus: “When through successive evolu- 
tionary developments the body of man was 
prepared for his spirit, it required another cre- 
ative fiat to implant the soul within that body.” 
It is for this little sentence that the school of 
strict and avowed materialists disown Charles 
Darwin as a brother. 


THE INDIAN GUIDE 
By Glenn Ward Dresbach 


He stands alone at last against the skies, 

Upon the cliff’s edge, like a figure spun 

In vast tapestry at set of sun— 

And what lost world wakes there before his eyes? 
From glint of marshes down below arise 

Faint calls of loons and shadowed waters run 
Through sway of lofty grasses. One by one 
Known things fade as a bird to distance flies. 


What bronzed skin of his sires caught the glow 


Of sunset on this cliff > 


What lifted face 


Of some great warrior turned in calm to meet 


The coming night ? 


This guide may only know 


Vague longings here where his defeated race 
Left him the heritage of its defeat. 
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ILEY HESLOP, I am going to kill you!” 
“That’s a good bluff, Grayson,” 
laughed Heslop, “‘but it won’t work.” 

“It’s no bluff,” came the ironical rejoinder. 
“| mean exactly what I said.” 

Heslop half-started from his seat, then sank 
back. | 

During the cryptic silence that followed, 
Grayson’s eyes, through narrowed lids, focused 
on the florid face opposite him at the table. 

Heslop realized that it was no bluff. He 
knew that the happenings of the last half-hour: 
was the result of a carefully pre-arranged plot. 
Grayson, in his own limousine, had accosted 
him on Van Ness Avenue and had requested 
to be accompanied home. Upon arriving at 
Grayson’s residence he had been overpowered 
by four rowdies whom he recognized as mem- 
bers of the notorious Forty Strong Gang. He 
knew, when it was too late, that he had carried 
his nefarious work too far. He resolved to 
bluff. 

“Have a care, Grayson,” he insinuated. 

Grayson leisurely selected a cigar from the 
humidor at his elbow and calmly bit off its 
end. 

“Heslop,” he began at length, “ there is only 
one thing on earth that is lower than a snake, 
and that thing is you—a blackmailer. For the 
past year you have been clinging to my side 
like a loathsome leach, always with your freck- 
led paw outstretched for blood-money. It was 


The Orchid Death 


By JAMES HANSON 


the old, old game—the badger game. A blind 
fool and a clever trap! You had your witness- 
es; you knew that the police could not act with- 

out publicity, and you had me powerless.” , 

“Yes,” broke in Heslop uneasily, “I'll admit 
that I went a little too far. J—” 

“Don’t interrupt,” snapped Grayson. “You 
went a little too far, all right. You would ex- 
pose me with your false evidence if I did not 
pay. I paid, all right—until I was on the verge 
of financial ruin, so that my domestic harmony 
might not be broken, for I could not hope to 
convince anyone of my innocence.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t say any more,” plead- 
ed Heslop, cringing wretchedly in his chair. 
“T’'ll promise not to bother you again.” 

Grayson laughed sardonically. 

“Promise! Hump! Your promises are worth- 
less.” Grayson was half-speaking to himself. 
“A little too far, Heslop, when you fixed your 
greedy eyes on my girl. Did you have mercy 
on me when I pleaded with you not to exact 
this terrible toll from me> No! So you must 
pay, and in your own words: ‘I’ve got it on 
you.” | 

Heslop sprang from his chair, assuming the 
air of a bully, his arms upraised above the 
other, 

“By God!” he roared. “You can’t intimi- 
date me, Grayson. You can’t get away with 
it.” 

Grayson touched a bell. 
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“As well as blackmail,” was his cool answer. 

Heslop was seized by the gangsters and held 
fast. 

“You see?” said Grayson, with a wave of his 
hand. “Nobody knows you are here; nobody 
saw you come; and nobody will see you go. 
As for these men; they are well-paid, which 
has its significance.” 

Heslop looked around the room anxiously. 
He resolved to bide his time and perhaps some 
avenue of escape might offer itself through 
which he might flee; yet as he saw the fixed 
gaze in the other’s eyes he knew there was no 
hope. 

Grayson threw open the door. A musty 
smell came from the pitch-dark interior. He 
switched on a light. 

“TI fixed up this little room for you, Heslop,” 
he said, “while my family is away. It’s noise- 
proof, and I want you to get acquainted with 
some of its inhabitants. You can take your 
choice. And tonight my yacht, the Vagabond, 
sets sail for a short cruise up.the coast. Your 
remains will be on board—until we pass the 
red bell-buoy off the Farallone Islands, then 
you'll disappear forever.”” Then to the gangs- 
ters: “In with him!” 

The door snapped shut. 

Heslop ventured to a table. He shrank back 
from a small oval object. He knew it. It was 
a poisonous puff-ball from the New Hebridies. 
A pin puncture, and one sniff of its brown dust 
would make a gibbering maniac of a strong 
man for the rest of his life. The words of 
Grayson came to him: “You can take your 
choice.” 

He sickened. 

He stood before a glass of ants. He well 
knew that the Filipinos buried their victims in 
the ground with the exception of the head—the 
ants did the rest. 

He recoiled, wide-eyed with fear from a 
coverless box. It contained a pair of swamp- 
denizens from India. 

He caught a glimpse of the orange-and- 
black beaded body of a Gila Monster. Then 


the lights went out—then silence. 


He was horror-stricken, and he dared not 
move for he knew not what the other boxes 
contained. Perhaps there were trap-doors 
through which he might fall, or perhaps pois- 
oned nails were protruding from the walls. He 
had heard of people being trapped in places 
where the ceiling came down. and crushed 
them. 

The darkness was oppressive! 

A tiny stream of light filtered through a nail- 
hole. He advanced toward it cautiously, inch 
by inch, and applied his eye. He could see 
some greenery through the hole, and the odor 
of warm loam came to him. The hole was in 
a door. And the door was unlocked! Ah! 
He would make Grayson pay dearly—more 
dearly than ever! 

He stumbled through a knee-deep tangle of 
vines and blooms to the end of the hot-house 
and attacked a window pane. It was frosted 
iron! Perspiration broke out on his forehead, 
and an oath was emitted from his thick lips at 
the discovery of artificial light. 

He would try another place. The vines held 
him fast! His arm became entangled in them 
when he stooped to slash them away. He 
cursed and struggled to free himself from the 
snake-like arm which came creeping across his 
back. 

A mauve-and-pink blossom was within a foot 
of his face. Like an orchid, it was, delicately 
frail and deathly beautiful. Ugh! Its odor 
was nauseating! 

And the leaves. The underside was rough, 
as a cat’s tongue; dark velvety-green on the 
upper side, with red veins as though filled with 
blood. Heslop almost fainted with horror. 
Blood! His own blood! The orchid death! 

Up reached a creeper that was gnarled and 
slimy-cupped as the tenacle of an octopus. 
Slowly it came. Now a foot from his throat. 
Three inches! One! It tightened! And just 
before his murky soul passed on he saw visions 
—visions of cold green water closing over his 
weighted bulk, and of sinking, twisting, sinking 
—slowly sinking by the red bell-buoy, in the 
Pacific, off the Farallones. 
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The Little Cabin Beside the C€ reek 


“Gold Smith’s Strike” 


By RUSSELL ARDEN BANKSON 


OLD SMITH ELLISON sat on a bench 
against the sunny south side of his log 
cabin. | 

Gold Smith was old, so old that the wrinkles 
in his face reminded one of the chopped up 
brown clay of a roadway, yet in all the years 
he had lived this was the first time he had sat 
still in the open sunshine, with no other purpose 
than to absorb the warmth. 

He sat there without a sound, his cheeks cav- 
ing in like vacuum pouches with each slow puff 
on his pipe. A young woman stepped out 
through the door of the cabin and faced him. 

“Aren’t you feeling well, daddy>” she asked 
with concern. 

Gold Smith ignored the question, continuing 
to suck at his pipe and stare off across the 
canyon. 

“It’s nearly time for dinner,” the girl tried 
again. 

The old man turned his head and looked 
into the clouded young face above him. 

“Nope,” he answered shortly, going back to 
her first question. 

She moved close to him and touched his 
shoulder with a slim brown hand. Through the 
nineteen years of her life Tavie Ellison had 
never known a caress from her to fail in gain- 
ing what she sought from her father. Now 
she felt him stiffen his body against yielding, as 
he stared stonily away from her. 

“It’s the first time you ever rested a whole 
morning, daddy,” she coaxed, combing her 
fingers through his grizzled, sparce hair. 

“Time I did, ain’t it >”” he demanded savagely. 

“Why. yes, daddy. It’s not only time you 
rested a few hours, but all the time. You 
shouldn’t be doing that heavy mine work now, 
and Joe and I have begged you to-.quit it and 
move down to the city so we can be married.” 

There was no response to this, so presently 
she continued: 

“Joe expects his final discharge from the 
army any day. He has a good position wait- 
ing for him in Spokane, and he will have to go 
down to it in a short time now. But he says he 
won't go until we are married, and we can’t be 
married until—daddy, please don’t be hurt, but 
we—I can’t go away and leave you up here 
alone at your age.” 


Gold Smith, who had prided himself on his 


vigor, stiffened himself, then he put his arm 


about Tavie’s waist and drew her to his knee. 

“‘It—it comes kinda hard, givin’ everything 
up, gal. But I made up my mind to it. | 
ain't goin’ to work in the old tunnel anymore. 
You an’ Joe go ahead an’ get married, an’ I'll 
go down with you.” 

Tavie jumped up. Her brown eyes were 
sparkling and her clear skinned face was 
aflush. Even her plain blue calico apron added 
life to her slim beauty. 

“You are the most wonderful daddy that 
ever was,” she whispered, putting her arms 
— his neck and holding her cheek close to 

is. 

“Well, you got a right to your sparkin’, gal, 
but it ain’t all that, nuther. Lately I just kinda 
lost hope, I guess. Forty years now I been 
sayin’ I’d make the strike, but it ain’t come 
an’ I guess it ain’t never gonna come. 

“We panned enough gold dust outin’ the 
creek to keep us livin’, but we ain’t never had 
nothin’ else. Bein’ burried up here in the hills 
an’ never havin’ anything—an’ the hard work, 
too —-was what took your ma, gal, an’ I ain’t 
aimin’ it should take you. So—so get things 
packed an’ we'll figger to go out about tomor- 
rer. 

Tavie, like a child, would have snuggled on 
his lap again, in her happiness, but the old 
man pushed her gently from him. 

“You get about fixin’ dinner, gal,” he urged. 
“You got a mighty lot to do this afternoon.” 

While Tavie tripped about the cabin singing 
light tunes of her own composition, Gold Smith 
watched her through the door. She was his 
very life he believed, and he could never fully 
bring himself to the realization that she was his, 
without a fear that she would leave him some 
dav. so that he could not be near her. 

Watching the girl now, the years slipped from 
him, and he was again a young man of thirty. 
full of life and the belief that the world held 
much for him. He remembered how he and 
Marthy, his bride, had set out on their trip up 
into the stillness of the great Coeur d’Alenes 
and how, when they found this quiet little can- 
yon, they had thought it made for them. They 
would quickly wrest from the earth the treas- 
ures which would give them everything their 
hearts desired. 

Was it forty years now since they had set 
up that first little cabin there beside the creek? 
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Forty years> Why, it seemed scarcely yester- 
day! And yet that slender bride had grown to 
be a middle-aged true helpmate, while he grew 
wrinkled and bent of shoulders. Even in those 
early years, he remembered, Marthy had been 
tired, though uncomplaining. Then had come 
their little girl, Tavie, like a bright ray of 
spring sunshine to their hearts that were grow- 
ing heavy with the winter of life. Tavie, with 
Marthy’s eyes and voice! 

The wait for the sunshine had been long, 
but Marthy had enjoyed it until Tavie was in 
her teens. Then the mother had given up and 
had been laid to rest out there by the creek 
she loved so well. Tavie then had gone to 
the city to live with a relative and get her 
schooling. A grown young woman, two years 
before, she had come back to him. And now 
she was taking him away—away from that 
which had been his existence through all these 
years! 

Half an hour later when Tavie went to call 
him to dinner she found him slumped forward 
on the bench and she was startled at the dull 
grayness of age that seemed to have settled 
down over him like a mantel. In that moment 
she grasped something of the great sacrifice he 
was making and a doubt that she should leave 
the canyon crept over her like a chilling hand. 


That afternoon Gold Smith worked about the 
tunnel, a hundred yards down the trail from 
the cabin, gathering together his tools, while 
Tavie packed their few belongings. 


It was midafternoon when Tavie heard from 
down the road toward Hammond the whistled 
notes of a tune that had become a gladsome 
signal to her during the last month. Joe was 
coming and her heart quickened. Her impulse 
was to rush to him with the glad news, but the 
woman in her asserted itself and when Joe 
swung up to the cabin door she was a prim 
little lass busy at her work, as though she had 
not heard him. 


“Tave!” 


A bronzed young giant of twenty-four, still 
wearing his lieutenant’s uniform, with three 
gold chevrons on his left sleeve and one on his 
right, stood in the doorway, joy flashing in his 
blue eyes. 

“Joe! You startled me!” 


But the sparkle of her eyes which she sought 
to hide under her drooping black lashes did not 
deceive him. In three strides he was across 


the room and had her in his arms. 


“Tavie! You little fraud! You knew I was 
coming, and that the grandest sight in the 
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world would have been you hurrying down to 
meet me.” 

“You're getting terribly bossy, Mr. Lieuten- 
ant.” 

She would have said more, but—it was sev- 
eral seconds before she was free to use her lips 
again. [hen she danced from his arms. 

“I can’t wait another minute to tell you!” 

“I’m all ears—and eyes and heart and 
everything.” 

“Daddy is boarding up the tunnel and we are 
going to Spokane!” 

Joe caught her again. 

““Tave, if you’re teasing me I’II—’” He made 
a threatening movement with his head but she 
avoided him. 

“Honest Injun!”’ 

“Those words 
Chateau Thierry.” 

have most everything packed.” 

“I'll have Parson Jennings up here from 
Hammond in two hours if I have to carry him.” 

“Oh, Joe, it can’t be for days yet. Not until 
after we get all settled down to the city.” 

“T can’t wait that long!” 

“Well—not until day after tomorrow, 
way.” 

“Call You packin’>” 

Tavie looked over Joe’s shoulder and into 
the face of her father framed in the doorway. 
She was startled at his appearance. In the 
hour or so that he had been away from her, 
he seemed to have aged. Where he had been 
simply bent and wrinkled before, there now 
seemed a suggestion of feebleness. 

“Dad! Oh, Dad, Joe’s here!” she exclaimed, 
rushing to him and throwing her arms about 
his neck. 

“Pears that way,” 
with an attempt at his old humor. 
Joe>”’ 

“Tavie’s told me—and I was never more 
tickled over anything in my life. It’s going to 
be just one big vacation of pleasure for you 
from now on.” The straight young soldier 
shook the bent old man’s hand in a way that 
was good to see. 

“You got a right to your day, Joe, you an’ 
Tavie.”” 

“I’m sorry about the mine, but we'll make 
it all up to you.” 


“Tut, tut, boy. I'd oughta knowed the old 
hole wasn’t worth the powder I was puttin’ into 
it, years ago.” 

Gold Smith seemed unable to talk further, 
and left the cabin walking toward the mine, 
with an attempt at his old spryness. The young 


mean more to me _ than 


any- 


the old man commented 


“Howd’y 
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people stood in the doorway and watched him. 

“I’m terribly worried over Dad,” the girl 
said. “He isn’t like himself, what with talk- 
ing so hopeless like and—and somehow looking 
so sort of different and older.” 

“It’s hard on him, leaving the place he’s 
lived in so long,” Joe answered. “But he’s 
a rattling good sport, you bet! Never a whim- 
per or murmur. You got good reason to be 
what you are, lave, with a dad like that.” 

[he next day, the one before the big day in 
Tavie’s life, was to be a busy one, and she was 
up at dawn. But as early as she was, Gold 
Smith had beaten her and was already down 
at the mine. 

During all the forenoon her “dad” was gone, 
and when he did not return for dinner at noon, 
she became worried and made a trip into the 
tunnel. She was familiar with every angle of 
the deep, dark passageway, and hurried along 
without a light. Far down ahead of her in the 
heart of the mountain she caught the dim 
flicker of her father’s miner’s lamp, and pres- 
ently she made out the form of the old man, 
huddled beside it, staring at the quartz face 
ahead of him. In one sweeping rush of emotion 
she knew he was bidding farewell forever to 
that which had been his life work. 

Subdued, she moved quietly up to him and 
put her hand on his head. He did not stir. 
She took in every detail of the unfinished 
work, where he had dropped it the day be- 
fore. His short handled pick and shovel leaned 
against the fallen chunks of quartz, from the 
blast which he had not cleared. 

“Poor Dad!” she whispered. “Poor Dad!” 

Then she bent her face to his. 

“Come. daddy, dinner is ready.” 

The old man raised his head and smiled at 
her. And on the way out he clutched her 
hand like a child that is being led. 

When evening came and Gold Smith sat in 
the doorway with his pipe aglow, Tavie nestled 
beside him. She was a quiet little girl and 
there were traces of recent tears in her eyes. 
She reached over and stroked a gnarled hand 
with her soft ones. 

“Daddy. dear, it’s all over with us now, and 
Joe and I are not going to be married,” she 
whispered. 

The old man, startled, turned toward her. 

“Gal! What’s that you say?” 


“I’m g-g-glad we came out and said it be- 
fore it was too late and our lives were spoiled,” 
she said. “I didn’t love Joe like I s-s-should, so 
when the Wright boys went by here on their 
way to Hammond from their claim, I gave them 


a letter to take to Joe. I—I told Joe it was a 
mistake, us planning to get married, so—so—so 
now ypu and I| won’t go to Spokane.” 

Gold Smith was gazing off into the fast 
gathering dusk. Slowly a great anger was 
kindling within him. Someone had hurt his 
gal—someone had played fast and loose with 
his blood, and that someone was Joe, who had 
shaken his hand and called him Dad. 

“He’s a dirty buzzard!” at last he broke 
forth. “Right along I set so much by him, an’ 
all the time he was playin’ with my gal. I 
gotta go down an’ kill him now!” 

Daddy! Daddy! No! No! I-I-I It was I who 
broke it off—who made him let me free. I! 
did not want to marry him. I’m glad—lI’m free. 
Daddy dear. Hold me tight, Daddy. I just 
want to cry.” 

“There, there, gal. Don’t you worry none. 
You still got your daddy.” Awkward, yet with 
infinitely gentle clumsiness, Gold Smith stroked 
the dark head against his soiled clothes, and 
soon the sobs ceased. 

“IT never want to leave you,” Tavie whis- 
pered, after a while. “It would kill me, leaving 
the mountains and the mine and all.” 

““What—what say, gal?” 

“Let’s just live right here always.” 

“Why, gal, I don’t want to go away, nuther. 
It was night killin’ me, figgerin’ on leavin’.” 

“IT know, daddy, so we won’t ever say any- 
thing more about it. And daddy, please, you 
must promise me that you will never say any- 
thing to Joe. We're still going to be good 
friends, and he might even come up to see me, 
and visit with us once in a while. You just 
be friendly like, and don’t ever say anything 
to hurt him. Promise me, sir!” 

“Why, I reckon I will, gal. Only it pears 
mighty strange he’d come hangin’ around here 
again.” 

“Oh, he’ll be interested in the mine and want 
to know how you are coming on with it.” 


“Gal, I bet I make the strike afore the sum- 
over!” 

““’Course you will, daddy.” 

Gold Smith was up the next morning early, 
ready for a full day in the tunnel. He was in 
high spirits and eager to hear the ring of his 
drill in the face of the rock. But this time 
it was Tavie who beat him up. Dawn found 
her watching the road from Hammond, on the 
alert for Joe. The woman in her told her 
that an unreasoning Joe soon would be demand- 
ing explanations of her. When Gold Smith 
finally disappeared toward the tunnel, with 
sprightly step, Tavie felt a part of the load lift 
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from her. Her father must not know the or- 
deal through which she must pass. 

e sun was not two hours up when Joe 
came. She watched him swinging along the 
road, and when he was close to the cabin she 
caught her breath at the grim look on his 
face. Her heart seemed to be stifling her, but 
when he pushed open the door her back was to 
him. 

“Tavie!”’ 

“Joe! I told you not to come!” She turned 
on him defiantly. 

“Come! Do you think you can trifle with a 
man like that—play terrible jokes on him, and 
then ask why he comes?” 

“T told you—.” 
“Oh, I read that. 

What has happened? 


What does it mean>”’ 


I’ve a right to know 
and you're going to tell me!” 

“T don’t love you. I thought I did. I tried 
to make myself believe I did. It would have 
been wrong, wicked.” 

Crushed, beaten down, helpless, Joe stood 
staring at her. 

“You mean that?” he asked, coming closer 
to her. “That wasn’t just fair!” 

“T’m—Joe, I’m sorry!” She half caught 
at his hand, her eyes brimming with tears. 

For a flash the spark of hope brightened Joe’s 
eyes, then they dulled again. 

“Good-bye. I[—I— so long, Tave!” 

“Good-bye, Joe!” 

Then he was gone, leaving Tavie standing 
alone there in the cabin, her fists clenched until 
the finger nails bit into the palms of her hands. 

Though she stood near the open door she 
did not see him move down the road past the 
mine, and from view. 

Just beyond the dump, in a clump of small 
firs that screened him, Joe’s lagging feet refused 
to carry him farther and he sat down. He 
wanted to think but he could not. Instead he 
sat there while the minutes rolled on, and stared 
at his feet with unseeing eyes. Somewhere near 
noon his ears caught and held a weird sound, 
growing more distinct, issuing from the mouth 
of the tunnel above him. He listened and in 
another moment there came clearly the words 
of a sourdough’s ballad familiar through the 
Coeur d’Alenes: 

“I’m a sourdough bad an’ bold; 


Name is Trigger Fingered Bill, 
Been a-scratchin’ o’re the hill, 


Lookin’ for a pot o” gold.” 
Joe heard also the rumble of a mucker’s car, 
and the singer burst into the open. His sleeves 


rolled to the elbow, his gray head bared, Gold 


Smith pushed his load along the crude plank 
track to the edge of the dump and heaved it 
over with the ease of one half his years. 

The commotion aroused Joe, and he slipped 
away, moving down the road to Hammond. 

“Two days ago Gold Smith was an old and 
feeble man. Heart’s always been set on digging 
something out of that hole in the ground, and 
he’s like a young man again, now that he’s go- 
ing to get another chance at it,” Joe mused 
dully. “‘Seen old sourdoughs like that before. 
Spend a lifetime digging to make the strike, 
then lose all interest in it the minute it’s made.” 

He stopped suddenly in the road, facing to- 
ward the cabin, a queer look on his face. Then 
he pushed on. But two hours later when he 
reached Hammond there was nothing of tragedy 
about him, for he was humming softly, “I’m 
a sourdough bad an’ bold!” 

“And Gold Smith’s strike will come pronto,” 
he added to himself as “he bounded up the 
steps of his boarding house and to his room, 
where he doffed his uniform and donned work- 
ing clothes. 

During the week that followed Joe cut some 
strange antics, most noticeable of which, to his 
friends at Hammond, was his elaborate lack of 
interest in the Ellison cabin or its inmates. 
Another thing was his taking a job driving ar 
ore truck with the night crew of the Eclipse. 

A careful scrutiny of the books of the 
Eclipse, however, would have failed to show his 
name on the payroll, though there was no ques- 
tion but what each night he loaded a great 
Charger truck at the ore bins of the company 
and started off down the road that led to the 
smelter. 

What Joe was really doing was executing the 
details of a deep laid hoax against trustful. 
peacable Gold Smith Ellison. 

“T want to buy a few truck loads of your 
best ore at smelter prices and [ want to rent one 
of your trucks for a week,” Joe told his old 
time pal, Manager Harry French of the Eclipse, 
after his final visit to the Ellison cabin. 

“What in blazes you trying to do—clean up 
on my ore,” Harry asked. 

“Well, in a way, yes. But I’m not selling 
your ore. It’s a sort of an affair of the heart. 
I’m ‘salting’ a mine in a way that it won't 
ever hurt anyone, and may do a lot of good.” 

“T sort of follow you, Joe, and I’m with you. 
It’s time Gold Smith made a strike and got out 
of that hole in the ground.” 

“Mum’s the word, Harry. If this ever gets 
out I lose all the way around.” 

(Continued on page 63) 


An Athabasca Romance 


By LOUIS ROLLER 


T was nearing spring and the wild geese 
were honking in the land of the Atha- 
basca. Once more the odor of tundra 
and balsam was in the air. The long mono- 
tony of the northern winter was breaking, the 
Chetcos were creeping from their haunts and 


at noonday sat basking in the sun. Tenewa 
was happy. It was good to feel the breath of 
the chinook which was sweeping up from the 
southland, cutting the snow in the hills and 
melting the ice from the lakes and streams. It 
had been a long winter, dreary and cold, the 


be many a recounting of thrilling adventures, 
tales of that lonely land bordering on the Arctic 
Circle, known only to the Athabascans, the 
Takullas, and the voyageurs. 

Tenewa was happy for more reasons than 
one. Spring is always a season of great re- 
joicing in the land of the Athabasca, for it is 
the fue de poie, the home coming of the trap- 
pers, and Tenewa was waiting, hopefully and 
happily. There was something more than the 
mere fact that the wild geese were honking 
again, or that the warm chinook was whisper- 
ing in the land which caused her heart to beat 


“The Chetcos Sat Basking in the Sun.” 


frost had penetrated far into the earth, and the 
wolf hounds had moaned from hunger. The 
little store of provisions had barely held out, 
but the inhabitants were filled with a new hope 
now, for soon the voyageurs and trappers would 
be returning, and life at the fur post would 
take on an added impetus. There would be 
trading and bartering as each fresh pack of 
furs was brought in to the post, and there would 


in ecstacy, for amongst the hardy voyageurs 
was Henry Losanne, the betrothed of Tenewa, 
and this spring, when he had returned from 
the long winter’s hunt for pelts on the far 
Mackenzie, in the land of bleak ice and snow 
fields, Henri and Tenewa would go to Father 
Le Clere and be married. 


Since they were small children the venerable 


Father had known them, and here he had 
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watched them grow up, side by side, children 
of the northland, and in their little affairs the 
old Father had taken a kindly interest and 
shown a paternal affection. 

For twenty years had Father Le Clere braved 
the rigorous winters of the northland, and here 
amongst the Chetco’s, the hunters and trap- 
pers, and the voyageurs, had he ministered to 
the few simple wants of the little trading post; 
and, counselor and advisor, he was beloved by 
all. But Father Le Clere was getting old. His 
youth and robustness had departed and he 
could no longer withstand the severe winters 
of the Hudson Bay country, so, with the first 
southbound caravan of spring, he had decided 
to leave, to leave forever the great, thrilling, 
romantic land of the Hudson Bay and the 
Athabasca, and the simple inhabitants whom 
he loved. Father Le Cleres’ life work was fin- 
ished now and back in sunny France he would 
spend his declining years amongst the people 
of his youth. 

Wistfully did Tenewa scan the far reaches of 
the Athabasca, searching the horizon from 
morning until night, in the hopes of seeing 
Henri Losanne mushing in across the ice, driv- 
ing his team of dogs before him. At the little 
trading post she had obtained calicoes and 
ginghams, bits of ribbons and silk, buttons and 
thread, and through the long winter had worked 
on her trousseau, simple though it was, and 
plain. Now it was complete; everything was 
ready, and she had but to await the return of 
Henri. 

Now that she had heard that Father Le Clere 
was going to leave, she became all the more 
impatient; restlessly she counted the days; one, 
two, and the venerable Father would be leaving. 

One by one the trappers returned. The 
season had been good and the trading post 
was the scene of the fue de joie. But back 
of it all there lurked the shadow of sorrow as 
each in turn learned of the near approaching 
departure of Father Le Clere. There would 
be sorrowing when he had gone and the memory 
of him would linger in the hearts of these simple 
folk long years after he had given up the little 
mission in the land of the Athabasca. 


The day came and an ominous silence hung 
over the trading post. Tenewa felt the tensity 
of it more than any of the other inhabitants 
for it meant much to her, and she was sad— 
for Henri had not returned. 

All night long she had lain awake, listening. 
Each protracted baying of the wolfhounds 
brought her to the door, and beneath the north- 
ern stars she would stand and search the brozd 


glimmering bosom of the ice-coated lake and 
river, gazing long and intently, while her heart 
welled up in her bosom and the tears trickled 
down her cheeks. 

“Oh, Henri,” she had sobbed; “Henri, mon 
cher, why do you not come? Why do you not 
return to [enewa—tomorrow it will be too late. 
All winter long have I waited patiently; in the 
twilight of the long nights have I lingered here 
thinking of you; thinking of the day when the 
wild geese came honking into the northland 
again; when the warm sun crossed the far line 
of hills and brought back the thrill of life and 
love to the valleys and the streams, and when 
the singing voice of the chinook accompanied 
by the breath of balsam stole again into the 
ice fields. Oh, Henri, I am sad—so very sad.” 

Morning dawned and the little caravan slow- 
ly departed, creeping across the broad flat 
tundra, south toward the sun. With it went 
Father Le Clere, and with it went all the joy 
and happiness of the little trading post. There 
were many sorrowful au_ revoirs bidden the 
venerable Father; and he had blessed them— 
his children. He was loath to leave the land 
where he had spent his life and robustness fol- 
lowing the long line of trading posts in the 
Hudson Bay Country. A half century! Oh. 
a long, long time. It was well; he had done 
his duty, and now he was returning to the land 


of his childhood. 


At this time Henri Losanne was trudging in 
from the Mackenzie. He had passed the Great 
Slave Lakes and was well on his way to the 
Athabasca. His winter’s catch was divided 
into two lots. Half of it he had with him and 
the balance was cached in his winter cabin miles 
and miles behind. Never before had he ex- 
perienced such a run of good fortune. Henri 
was in the highest of spirits and spurred on by 
the thoughts of his betrothed waiting for him, 
and picturing in his mind the simple little wed- 


ding ceremony with Father Le Clere blessing 
them, he hurried on. 


Night came and he camped upon the shore 
of the Athabasca. After preparing his meal of 
dried fish and reindeer meat he crawled into his 
sleeping bag and slept while the northern lights 
spread through the heavens above. Henri 
dreamed of the happy morrow, when approach- 
ing the trading post Tenewa would be watching’ 
and seeing him from a distance would come far 
out upon the ice to greet him. As she ap- 
proached he would see the happy smile upon 
her face, and he would take her into his arms 
and she would have many things to tell him. 
Tenewa would be so happy and Henri would be 


with her all the joyous summer. They would 
live in a little cabin along the lake and he would 
go out daily and bring in fish and game. Each 
evening she would be awaiting his return and 
the smoke would be curling up from the chim- 
ney; there would be a cheery fire when the 
nights were cool, and they would be the hap- 
piest people in all the northland. 

The morning dawned and before the sun had 
topped the rim of hills Henri was upon his 
way. He was singing an old Chetco song as 
he mushed out upon the ice of the lake and as 
the first rays of the sun lit up the sparkling ice 
fields he glimpsed afar for the first time the 
little cabins of the post on the opposite side 
of the lake. Soon now, he thought, Tenewa 
would see him and in her walrus cap, polar 
bear coat and reindeer boots she would come 
out to meet him. He noted with his practiced 
eye the well-worn trail and knew that most of 
the trappers were back; possibly he was the 
last to come in; he_ knew that many times 
Tenewa must have been disappointed in watch- 
ing the distant figures drawing near only to dis- 
cover that it was not he—Henri Losanne. 

Nearer and nearer he approached the little 
post; he vaguely wondered what could be the 
matter; surely Tenewa must be there, watching 
for him. Then he saw her, dressed just as he 
had pictured, but she was coming slowly, walk- 
ing as though some great weight was upon 
her. Urged on now by the sight of her he 
coaxed his dogs to greater speed and his sled 
sped swiftly over the smooth trail. 

In a few minutes more Tenewa was in his 
arms. 

“Ma chere Tenewa,” he greeted her; “my 
little girl, 1 am so happy. It seems I have been 
so long a time getting here.” 

As he drew her to him he noted the faint 
lines of sorrow upon her face. 

“What is wrong, darling?” he inquired 
anxiously. “Do not tell me that you are sad 
when I have returned to you.” 

“Oh, Henri,” she sobbed; “I too am happy, 
but such a great sorrow has come over me; 
never in all my life have I seen the glorious 
spring return when I was so sad. I have wept 
day and night for a whole week. It is this 
way—the good father is gone and we cannot 
be married.” 


“Mon Dieu! it is the fue de joie, and we can- 
not be married? Have you come to greet me 
and sadden my heart by telling me_ this, 
Tenewa? Can it be, is it true?” 


“Truly, Henri, truly. The good father is 


gone; he has left only a week ago, back to 
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the land of his childhood he is returning, far 
from the land of the Athabasca, and neve: 
more will the good people of the Chetco see 
him.” 

Tenewa sobbed as though her heart was 
breaking and Henri tried to comfort her. 

¥ 

The summer in the northland was slipping 
away and the quacken asp and birch were 
shedding their leaves. The wild geese were 
honking overhead south bound again. Out in 
the hills the sable and fox were taking on heavy 
coats of fur. |Winter—the long, long, lone- 
some winter of the ice land Was coming back 
once more. 

The little fur post of the Hudson Bay Com- 


“Tenewa was waiting hopefully and happily.” 
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pany on the Athabasca was a scene of activity; 
the trappers and voyageurs were assembling 
their winter supplies for soon they would be 
scattering away to the north and stringing their 
trap lines through all of that wild country north 
of the sixtieth parallel. 

All the summer long Tenewa had prayed 
that Father Le Clere might return; that the 
letter she had written would reach him and 
that he would come back. She had tried to 
console her weary heart with that one thought 
—that Father Le Clere would return—he must 
return, and a thousand times she had told Henri 
Losanne that they could not be man and wife 
until the good Father, in whom she had the 
greatest of faith, came back to the land of the 
Chetco and the voyageurs. In the long twi- 
light of the summer nights she had assured her- 
self of this one thing, over and over. She had 
dreamed in her dreams more than once, and 
had reasoned with her lover that beyond a 
doubt Father Le Clere would be back before the 
streams and lakes were frozen over again. 

The supplies for the winter were all packed 
now and the trappers were leaving. One by 
one they left until only Henri remained. He 
purposely had delayed his departure, remaining 
a day longer to console the grief stricken 
Tenewa, then with a heavy heart, he kissed her 
good-bye and swinging his long dog whip in the 
air he was off toward the land of perpetual ice 
while Tenewa watched his going on the far 
horizon until he was only a speck on the tundra, 
miles and miles away. 


On this day at Fort Nelson, away below the 
Athabasca, an old man in priestly garb and 
snow white of hair stepped off from a limited 
train. Full of years and honors the old pioneer 
had found himself an alien back in sunny 
France. He was a stranger to civilization and 
the land of his childhood. The wilderness had 
called to him again and he could not resist; 
the life of the frontier was in his blood; the 
land of the voyageur and trapper was drawing 
him back, and he was going—willingly. As he 
stood leaning on his cane, a smile made his face 
radiant. Clergymen and sisters of his churcn 
surrounded him, embraced him and welcomed 
him with demonstrations of affection. Father 
Le Clere was traveling the old trail, and this 
was the last lap of the journey; he was coming 
back to the Athabasca. His remaining span 
of years he would spend now in the far north- 
land, he would be at home again, and happy. 

Hidden beneath his clothing and next to his 


heart was a letter, a precious missive he had 


received on the other side of the Atlantic; a 
letter so full of tears and pleading and prayers 
that possibly it may have had something to do 
with the venerable Father’s return. At least a 
dozen times in the last few days he had opened 
and read the letter and the tears would trickle 
down his kindly old face. It was the letter 


-Tenewa had written him begging him to come 


back, and he was coming. He knew now that 
the far away settlement was a part of his very 
life; he realized that the simple folk there must 
have him; that the efforts he had spent there 
would be efforts in vain unless he returned: 
that the education he had given the children 
and the idols he had taught them to worship— 
all would be shattered in a very short space of 
time without his guidance and advice. 


It was in the quiet of an autumn evening. 
A cold breeze was creeping up off the tundra, 
and the sun had dropped down early across the 
frosty horizon. The air was chilly and the 
gray sky was blurred with smoke curling up 
from the chimneys. The old Chetcos who were 
no longer able to follow the trap lines were 
sitting about smoking their pipes while the 
women of the post were preparing the evening 
meals. It was a lonely place since the voya- 
geurs had gone and none felt the lonliness more 
than Tenewa. Somehow, this night she seemed 
not so depressed as usual, and chatted with 
those who were grouped about her fireside. 


There came a creaking of rusty bearings 
and then the cheerful peal of the old mission 
bell rang out in the night air. The inhabitants 
gazed in wonder at one another; the women 
ceased their work and looked questioningly at 
the old men who had laid aside their pipes and 
stood looking out through open doors. The 
bell clanged on and its deep resonant tones 
echoed throughout the village. Indeed this was 
a strange occurrence. What could it mean? 

As the first strains of the old bell pealed 
forth Tenewa heard and understood. It was 
the answer to her prayers. Father Le Clere 
had returned and she thrilled with a new hap- 
piness. Out of the cabin she ran and as she 
passed the open doors and silent old men and 
women she cried out joyously: “The good 
Father has returned! Father Le Clere is back 
again!” 

The heart of Tenewa was near to the burst- 
ing point with happiness. She cried and the 
tears ran down her cheeks. Her emotions were 


beyond all control as she ran to the old mis- 
sion. And there in the twilight she saw him— 
Father Le Clere, with a strange new look of 
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pleasure and satisfaction upon his wrinkled face 
as he toiled away at the bell. 

A candle light flickered and its glowing 
radiance danced upon his gray hair and black 
robe like the brilliance of the northern lights 
in the Arctic heavens. Father Le Clere was 
back again—back in the land he knew and 
loved; this far outpost upon the fringe of 
everlasting ice and snow, and his return meant 
much to the little handful of inhabitants; as 
much as the return of the warm sun in spring- 
time, and more. It meant that the tearful 
prayers of Tenewa had been answered and the 
girl’s happiness exceeded all bounds. 

Then the bell ceased ringing and the kindly 
father faced them; the sight of the little as- 
semblage was so pathetically touching as to 
render him almost speechless. Those grouped 
about stood listening, then there came from 
far away the cracking sound of a dog whip and 
the grating of sled runners upon the ice. They 
turned and peered intently into the northern 
twilight. Beneath the dim light of the stars 
they beheld approaching a dog team. Nearer 
and nearer it drew until it reached the first 
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cabins of the settlement. Now it was headed 
toward the chapel and the little group was 
tense with expectancy. Not until the weary 
dog team had stopped almost within the circle 
of candle light did those assembled there re- 
cognize the driver seated upon the sled. 


“Henri!” cried Tenewa joyously, “Henri! 
can it be true? Am I! dreaming?” 


Quickly Henri sprang to her side. Into the 
chapel the father turned with the two lovers 
following. One by one the little throng filed 
inside—the old women who had left their even- 
ing meals in the preparation and the old men 
who had left their pipes behind. There they 
stood, Tenewa and Henri Losanne before the 
crude little alter. The hush of the chill night 
was upon them while Father Le Clere pro- 
nounced the words which made them man and 
wife. 


When he had ceased they embraced him, 
this gentle old man of the Hudson Bay Country 
and then outside they turned to face the twinkle 


of the stars while the lone wolf hounds bayed 
to their mates in the hills of the Athabasca. 


AT EVENTIDE 
By Katherine M. Peirce 


O dream enchanting, old, yet ever new! 
Ye High Sierras crown with winter snow— 
Your mighty rampart ’gainst the orient blue 
Is burnished splendor in the golden glow 


Of evening’s far flung banners. 


O, ye heights! 


Thru shimmering veils of misty pearl and rose, 
Ye lure me with the promise of delights 
In fair Elysian realms of calm repose. 


The meadow-lark in one exultant strain, 

Hymns the sweet vesper of declining day, 
And when the glory dies along the plain, 

Your silver summits hold their tranquil sway, 
And lead my spirit to the mystic shrine 

Of grandeur, beautiful, remote, sublime. 
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Out of the Night 


HE long and patient wait had terminated. 

The yearning for revenge which crazed 

the mind of Antone Cappelli would soon 

be satisfied. Two arduous months had the 

black-eyed Italian awaited the desired opportu- 

nity to become the assistant radio operator to 
Paul Ward aboard the S. S. Happiness. 

Punishment could not be inflicted upon the 
chief operator’s father—the older man had died 
before Cappelli could strike—therefore the 
younger man must receive the penalty of his 
parent’s recklessness. Antone was determined; 
nothing could deter him. The wireless operator 
must die. 

With an amiable shake of the hand the Italian 
greeted his senior. The extreme hate of the 
demented man was cleverly concealed beneath 
his mask of friendliness. No action of Cappelli 
warned Ward of the impending danger; in fact 
Cappelli was an excellent operator and spoke 
very good English. The chief operator enjoyed 
the company of the Italian. 

It was not until the S. S. Happiness was five 
days from San Francisco that a conversation 
between the two operators caused a little un- 
easiness on the part of the young American. 

“Your father died a little over two months 
ago>” inquired the second operator casually. 

“Yes,”’ replied Ward, surprised because of the 
nature of the question. “He died last Au- 
gust. Why do you ask, Antone?” 

The eyes of the second operator had narrowed 
until they had become gleaming balls of fire. 
The dark-skinned face had turned a deep scar- 
let, and the hands twitched nervously. 

“He ran over my little girl two weeks before 

his death,” sobbed Cappelli. The cuaningness 
of the man warned him to withhold his raging 
temper. Ward must not suspect his life was in 
peril. 
“Your father killed my Mary,” murmured the 
man. “He sped onward leaving my dear daugh- 
ter to die on the highway. My poor little 
Mary.” 

Ward stared with wonder at the wild eyes of 
the Italian. The obnoxious anger of the grief- 
stricken man was quite evident. How the man 
glared with uncontrolled hate. 

“T am familiar with the occasion,” said Ward. 
“My poor father was unaware of the fact that 
he had run down your little girl. He worriea 
very much after he was informed of the acci- 
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dent. No doubt your daughter’s death helped to 
bring on his own.” 

“You lie,” snapped the furious Italian. “He 
did not care for my Mary. He did not even 
come to me after her death.” 

“He tried to locate the girl’s parents after 
her funeral,” explained Ward. ‘“‘Not until this 
moment could we find a trace of them. You 
had disappeared. Your wife I believe is dead.’ 

A knock sounded at the cabin door. A mes- 
sage was delivered to be sent immediately. 
Ward, who was on duty, adjusted the apparatus 
and threw the aerial switch to the transmitting 
position. Soon the radiogram was flashed into 
the ether. 

After the transmission was concluded Ward 
looked about for the second operator. The 
man had left the wireless cabin. 

“He appeared quite angry,” thought the 
young man. “The death of the girl caused my 
poor father more suffering than anything else 
in his life. I hope Antone has no ill-feeling 
toward me. The accident was unavoidable.” 

Throughout the afternoon Ward remained on 
duty. Cappelli came to relieve him at six. All 
trace of animosity had disappeared. The man 
seemed very much himself again. His speech 
was pleasant to hear as he greeted the chief 
operator. 

“Please forgive me,” he apologized, after ac- 
cepting the head telephones. “The thought of 
my daughter’s death was a great loss to me. 
My wife is dead and Mary was an only child.” 

“One cannot help but feel sorrowful,” soothed 
Ward. “My father’s death was also a great loss 
to me. I assure you Antone, the accident could 
not be avoided. My father did not even know 
it happened.” 

The Italian’s eyes gleamed as Ward said the 
accident was unavoidable. If the chief oper- 
ator suspected danger he would be on the look- 
out. Cappelli asserted every effort of will he 
possessed to refrain from striking the son of his 
daughter’s killer. He must wait. Slow but sure 
must be the death of young Ward. 

Little did Ward think of the impending peril 
as he enjoyed the last meal of the day and also 
the cigar which followed. He was sorry for the 
Italian, but one must bow to Fate. Tomorrow 
he would talk to the man and try to relieve him 
of his deep sorrow which was only too familiar 
to himself. 
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He retired for the night happy in the thought 
that he might help a fellow being. He must 
azain go on duty at midnight and some sleep 
was necessary. He closed his eyes, and after 
revolving certain things of the past in mind, 
slumbered peacefully. 

About a half hour after midnight Ward was 
aware of the inaction of his blood in arms and 
legs. Again and again he tried to open his eyes. 
His brain did not seem to function properly. 
He failed in an attempt to speak, and was quite 
certain his arms and legs were unmovable. 

A voice hissed in his ear but the words were 
not intelligible. Something slapped him across 
the face. The blow jarred his nerves and he 
opened his eyes. Funny he did not remember 
going on duty, for here he was seated before the 
receiving apparatus. For several minutes his 
tongue remained inactive. Then he tried te 
move his arms; they seemed glued to the chair. 

“Oh, Antone!” he called weakly. 

“What do you want?” The Italian’s voice 
was gutteral. 

“Why is it I feel so funny, Antone 2” 

“You'll feel worse yet,” threatened Cappelli. 
“That was only a knockout | gave you. See 
this 

The Italian showed a long steel knife. He 
passed it slowly just below the operator's eyes 
and laughed harshly as the weapon came too 
close and drew blood. 

“You mean to kill me, Antone>” cried Ward 
turning slightly pale. 

“Your father killed my daughter. You'll die 
for your father’s crime!” The man’s black 
eyes were like blazing coals as he talked calmly 
to the chief operator. He played with the knife; 
every moment he tested the edge. Then the 
man began to sing an Italian song. Only too 
well did Ward recognize the weird song as 
one of death. 

Very well had the Italian bound the young 
man to the chair. Neither arms nor legs could 
the radio man move. Cappelli laughed gro- 
tesquely as he noticed the sudden commotion 
of the operator to free himself. 


“One hour after midnight,” said the crazed 
man, “I will kill you. I now go to eat. Very 
strong shall be my stroke, for food and wine 
make me powerful.” 

The Italian left the cabin, locking the door 
after him. 

Immediately the man had gone Ward noticed 
the aerial which was ready for sending. If a 
few switches on the transmitting panel could be 
thrust to the “‘on” position all would be ready 
for the flashing of a distress call. 

There was one chance in a hundred that some 
ship might be near enough to speed to his res- 
cue. He would at least take the only chance he 
had to save his life. To cry out would do no 
good; the radio cabin was situated far from 
the bridge. 

He endeavored to accomplish the task of 
throwing in the necessary switches. After what 
seemed an eternity the whirl of the dynamo told 
him he was successful. He must now send his 
message and send it quickly. The rotary-gap 
was in, and the loud spark might be heard by 
the Italian, if not the rotation of the motor- 
generator. 

With great effort he stooped forward and 
pressed the key with his head. Slowly he 
formed the letters of the Continental Code: 

“S. S. Happiness. Operator in danger. Rush 
help!” 

The loud spark roared the message about the 
vicinity of the wireless cabin. Cappelli came 
rushing in. 

“You die now!” he yelled, and raised the 
knife. 

“Help!” 

The second officer of the ship rushed into 
the cabin followed by a young man in pajamas. 
The officer grasped a revolver and fired as the 
knife was midway to the breast of Ward. 

“Killed outright,” said the wireless amateur 
who had heard the distress signals. “Lucky 
the spark awoke me and [| began reading it. | 
yelled the message to the officer on the bridge 
and he immediately rushed for this cabin. That 
poor Italian was surely a lunatic!” 
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Dipsea Beach and Duxbury Reef from Mt. Tamalpais 
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Mt. Lassen, California, the Only Periodical Volcano in the United States. 
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A Last Glimpse of Mt. Hamilton on the Coast Range. Lick Observatory on the High Peak. 
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Chud Takes a Hand 


By KENNETH UDELL 


. A. HARDING, president of the Harding 
Disc Wheel Company, slammed the front 
door and stormed down the hall and into 
the living room. There was belligerency in his 
every move, from the way he threw the even- 
ing paper on the table to the fixed stare he 
gave his daughter over the top of his silver- 
rimmed spectacles. 

Iris Harding, nineteen, pretty, and quite 
aware of both these rare attributes, waved a 
graceful hand at someone outside, then turned 
from the window and faced her father’s wrath, 
entirely unperturbed. 

“Haven't I told you—’”’ began her irate par- 
ent, shaking his fist—and got no further. 

“You're late, dad. We've been waiting din- 
ner for you,” interrupted Iris, sweetly. Then, 
linking her arm in his, she continued, endeavor- 
ing to propel him toward the door. “Come 
on, old grouchy, I know you're hungry.” 

But for once father was adamant. He was 
not to be wheedled tonight, and he made it 
plain by refusing to budge. His daughter 
sighed, resignedly dropped into an arm chair, 
and stared at the tips of her expensive shoes 
as one who knows what is coming. 

“Haven't I told you,” Harding began again, 
“not to let that young Bassett come here any 
more? And now I| bump into him, leaving the 
house just as I get here! He’s a spineless in- 
competent, and | won't have him on the place!” 

“You talk as if he were asking you for a 
job,” returned his daughter, with spirit. “Even 
if he were an incompetent—which he isn’t— 
why should that bar him from visiting at our 
house? At least you'll have to admit he’s a 
gentleman, and it seems to me that is all one 
can demand of a friend!” 


“Yes, but he’s not content to be a friend— 
he wants to be a son-in-law! Personally I like 
him fine, and you know it—he’s agreeable and 
well-mannered. But as a business man he’s a 
fhizzle—and it will take an A-Number-One pro- 
ducer to pay your bills, little girl.” 


The grimly calculating glance with which her 
father surveyed her costly clothing, as if every 
article bore a price tag, made Iris flush angrily. 


“Don’t you worry about Chud’s ability to 
make money!” she returned with heat. “‘Just 
as soon as he gets his real estate business es- 
tablished and people get to know him, he'll 


make money, all right! And while things are 
getting started, I'll economize and enjoy it!” 

“Yes >” inquired her father, dryly. “I have 
my own opinion about that. Meanwhile, Bas- 
sett’s not to come here again. And this time, 
if you don’t tell him, I will! Now, that’s set- 
tled, so let’s go to dinner.” 

It was a rather sulky young lady that com- 
plied with this ultimatum, but, though she said 
nothing, there was a set to her meuth and a 
flash in her eye that bespake anything but sub- 
mission. 

% % 

Charles Bassett, more familiarly known as 
“Chud,”” would have been neither startled nor 
pained if he had overheard the remarks of the 
man he intended to acquire as father-in-law. 
The former, because he was pretty well con- 
vinced of the truth of the older man’s senti- 
ments, as regarded his business ability; the lat- 
ter, because it was as constitutionally impos- 
sible for Chud Bassett to suffer from mortifica- 
tion as for Billy Sunday to be overcome by 
stage fright—he just wasn’t built that way. 

Easy going, happy-go-lucky, with always a 
smile for everyone, such was Chud. He would 
have agreed with Mr. Harding with perfect 
equanimity that such qualities had never got- 
ten him any material gain, nor were apt to do 
so. And such rewards as. the friendship and 
good-will of everyofie who knew him could not 
be calculated in worldly terms. 

Yes, he would have admitted that he was 
somewhat of a fizzle as a business man. But 
we was always full of hopes for the future. 
Iris’s faith in his latest venture, his real estate 
office, was a reflection of the rosy pictures 
which he painted as they talked together of his 
prospects. 

On the following morning Chud dropped into 
Mr. Harding’s office at the busy factory that 
was turning out “the automobile wheel of the 
future,” in the words of Harding’s advertise- 
ments. 

‘Hello, Mr. Harding. I was in a hurry last 
night and didn’t have time to talk. I don’t 
very often slight anyone that way, do 1?” His 
infectious laugh rang out at his own expense 
as good-naturedly as it would have at anyone 
else’s. 


“Hello,” returned Mr. Harding, gruffly. 
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Chud, apparently unaware of the other's un- 
responsiveness, chatted light heartedly of the 
day's events, of baseball, of his prospective real 
estate deals, of anything else that came into 
his head. Mr. Harding gradually thawed. 
There were few who didn’t, where Chud was 
concerned. 

“And how’s business in the spokeless wheel 
line 2’ queried Chud, at length. 

The wrinkles of worry returned and deep- 
ened in Mr. Harding’s face. He leaned for- 
ward and spoke earnestly, as one who would 
unburden his mind. 

“Chud, it’s make or break with us now. 
We're right at the crucial point. We've made 
a big outlay for equipment, advertising and 
publicity, and we've aroused a country-wide in- 
terest that’s gratifying. The public is begin- 
ning to buy disc automobile wheels. But that 
method is too slow. People who would buy 
cars equipped with disc wheels at the factory, 
still aren’t willing to junk the wooden wheels 
they have bought and paid for and then turn 
around and spend more money buying solid 
steel wheels. On the other hand, the car 
manufacturers are afraid to take a chance on 
a new thing and equip their cars at the factory 
—they all know it’s coming, but each of them 
wants to wait until the others have fallen in 
line. Meanwhile, our capital is getting low. 
If we land just one really big car manufacturer 
now, get the order to put disc wheels on every 
car he sends out, we're safe, we're made. The 
banks will extend our credit, and we will have 
weathered the crisis. And in another year 
we ll have more business than we can handle. 
There’s the situation. Now do you wonder 
that I’m getting so I snarl at my best friends >” 

“Well, the main thing is to do your best and 
not worry,” philosophized Chud. 

“Maybe I do worry too much,” returned 
Harding, more genial now that he had told his 
troubles to some one. “But,” he continued, “I 
wish you would worry a little more, Bassett. | 
like you, and I always shall, but if you don’t 
begin to take.things more seriously you're never 
going to get anywhere, and I'd hate to see that 
happen.” 

“You're right and I know it,”’ admitted Chud. 
“You're dead right, But it just seems impos- 
sible for me to act that way.” 

“Tl tell you, though,” he continued with 
more confidence in his tone; “I think I have 
myself pretty well sized up. I don’t worship 
money, and never will. But I do seem to think 
enough of it to want enough to satisfy my im- 
mediate needs—and I’ve always managed to get 
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that much. So here’s my conclusion—I'll al- 
ways rise to the occasion and meet whatever 
demands are made on my pocket book. The 
only hope for me is to get married, so I'll have 
to hustle. If I have to I will, and I'll be as 
hard-hearted a business man as you could wish 
for.” 

Chud hesitated, then added impulsively: “I 
wasn’t going to ask you today, Mr. Harding, 


but now that we are on the subject, | want 


your permission to marry your daughter, Iris.” 

Chud’s laughter was gone now. He was a 
little flushed, his breath came quickly. 

Harding stared, and muttered something that 
sounded like, “Gad, he’s got nerve, anyway!” 

“Sorry, Chud,” he said gravely, “but the 
man who gets my daughter makes good on dem- 
onstration, not at some indefinite date after the 
honeymoon. I’ve seen how things were going, 
and | told Iris last night that she was not to see 
you any more. Maybe you'll show some busi- 
ness sense and backbone some day, but I doubt 
it. When you do, we'll talk this over. Until 
then, I'll have to ask you to drop it, and, please, 
don’t attempt to see Iris again.” 

Harding swung around and glanced over 
some correspondence, leaving the attractive 
young man sitting on the edge of his chair, 
twisting his hat in his hands, an unwonted look 
of suffering on his face. He rose, made as 
though to speak, thought better of it. His 
mouth set in unaccustomed hard lines; then he 
turned and left the office abruptly. 

It was while eating his nine o'clock breakfast 
next morning that Chud got the inspiration 
which a sleepless night of cogitation had failed 
to produce. He had the morning paper con- 
veniently propped up on the sugar bowl and his 
spoon poised for an attack on the luscious 
grapefruit in front of him, when his eye struck 
this item, under the heading, “Notables at the 
Hotels”: 
E. S. Cunningham, prominent auto- 

mobile manufacturer of Detroit, 1s 
registered at the Baltimore. 

“Ed Cunningham in_ town,” mentally ex- 
claimed Chud. “I'll have to drop around and 
see him.” 

They had met in the service in France, been 
inseparable pals for a time, and later had 
corresponded briefly at increasing intervals. A 
year had now passed since the last letter from 
Cunningham. 

“Wonder what Cunningham is doing in Buf- 
falo,”” Chud mused. “Maybe he’s going to 
order Harding Disc Wheels for all the Cunning- 
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I'll have to put in a good word— 
I'll talk Ed into it and 


ham output. 
By George! why not? 
show Harding what sort of business man | am! 
If I could turn a deal like that for him he'd 


have to admit I’m not so slow.” 


Cunningham was delighted to him. 
Though well under forty, he was the owner of 
one of the largest automobile factories of the 
United States. After a half hour of reminiscing 
about events that were more pleasant in retro- 
spect than they had been in happening, Chud 
remarked: “And what brings you to Buffalo?” 

“Several things,” replied Cunningham. “I’m 
looking over some new developments in the 
automobile field—disc wheels, for one.” 

Chud’s heart skipped a beat. Maybe the 
fort would capitulate without resistance. His 
hope was short lived. 

“I’ve about decided to equip all our cars next 
season with Tristeel wheels—know anything 
about them 2?” was Cunningham’s next remark. 

“Yes, a little,” answered Chud. “They're a 
good wheel, all right. Ever see the Harding 
wheel 

“Yes, I’ve investigated them all. Either the 
Tristeel or the Harding will give the service, 
I’m satished. My choice lies between those two. 
The question is, does the fickle public want a 
concave wheel, such as the Tristeel, or a convex 
wheel like the Harding? I’m undecided which 
one to take a chance on—it’s a gamble either 
way. But I always was a_ pretty good 
gambler.” 

This was music in Chud’s ears, and with his 
characteristic frankness he instantly decid: d on 
making a clean breast of his predicament to 
Cunningham. Accordingly he told him the 
whole story, ending up with his plan for over- 
coming Harding's prejudices by attempting to 
land Cunningham’s business for him. 

“T'll help you out, Bassett,” decided Cun- 
ningham. “The Harding wheel is good enough 
for me, and after what you’ve told me about 
the integrity of the man at the head of the 
company I'd rather give them the business than 
some one | know nothing about. But if Hard- 
ing wants his future son-in-law to be hard as 
nails when it comes to business, why not give 
him a dose of his own medicine? Tell him 
you can land him the order, but make it con- 
tingent upon his removing his objections to you 
as a member of the family. How’s that >?” 

“That would be putting the screws on for 
fair, wouldn’t grinned Chud. “That's just 
the sort of stunt the old boy wants his son-in- 
law to be capable of—and I'd rather stay poor 
but honest all my life than hold anyone up that 


way. But, as you say, he’s practically invited 
me to do it, so here goes. It’s a bargain, 1s 
it? If I give the word, you'll sign a contract 
with Harding for him to supply you with disc 
wheels for every car you manufacture this year ? 
And if I don’t express myself in favor of the 
Harding wheel, your business goes to a com- 
petitor-—is that the agreement?” 

“You have my word on it, Chud,” returned 


Cunningham, and they shook hands. 


Before leaving the hotel lobby, Chud dropped 
into a telephone booth and spent some five 
minutes in conversation over the wire. 

Thence he strolled in the direction of the 
Harding factory. Twice he aimlessly traversed 
the block in front of the building, backward 
and forward. A closed car drew up at the 
curb, the sun’s rays glinting from the bronze 
metal of its convex wheels, and Iris Harding 
stepped forth. A motion of her gloved hand 
that might have been a furtive wave, or merely 
a careless gesture, followed the turn of her 
head in the direction of Bassett, still strolling. 
She disappeared in the building; Chud looked 
at his watch, crossed to a cigar stand on the 
corner, and engaged in a sincere but vain at- 
tempt to convince its proprietor of the supe- 
riority of Babe Ruth’s batting record over that 
of the no less renowned Ty Cobb. 

Fifteen minutes later he looked again at his 
watch, and progressed to J. A. Harding’s sanc- 
tum. 

He greeted Iris and Mr. Harding with his ac- 
customed joviality. Iris murmured something 
about seeing Miss Jenkins, Harding’s secretary, 
and went into the adjoining ofhice. Chud drew 
a chair up close to Mr. Harding’s desk and sat 
down. 

“Mr. Harding, you've lectured me now and 
then about being more business-like,” he began. 
“To quote your own words, you have admon- 
ished me to ‘go after my goal like a bull-dog 
after a tramp.’ You have at various times stat- 
ed that I am too prone to let friendship or ac- 
quaintance deter me from drivng a good bar- 
gain. | am about to refute your statements, 
and prove to your satisfaction that I can, in a 
pinch, drive as hard a bargain as yourself or 
anyone. So much for introduction.” 

Chud smiled a rather sarcastic smile, then 
went on. 

“| have taken the liberty, unauthorzed, to 
propose to one of the largest automobile com- 
panes in America to equip all ther cars this 
year with Harding wheels. I have received their 
unqualified promise of this business, contingent 
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only upon my telling them to close the deal. 

“Whether I give them the word depends upon 
you, Mr. Harding. After what you told me the 
other day, I realize that this order can transport 
you from the verge of bankruptcy to prosper- 
ity. In view of the value of this order to you, 
I feel justified in asking a large return for the 
service I will be doing you. Also, by turning 
this deal I feel that | have disproved your state- 
ment that I am unbusinesslike, which I under- 
stood to be your only objection to me as a son- 
in-law. In short, if I turn this order to you | 
want your permission to marry Iris.” 

His oration complete, Chud sat back and gave 
his hearer a satisfied smile—in fact, it just es- 
caped being a grin. If he had wished to startle 
Mr. Harding, his hopes were fully realized. It 
was some moments before that astonished gen- 
tleman found words for reply. 

“If I didn’t know your honesty, Chud,” he 
said, at length, “I'd not believe a word you've 
said. You'll have to permit me to ask you how 
the devil you, alone and single-handed, got the 
promise of this business from a firm which, if 
they are really a big concern, we must have 
been hammering away at for months without 
getting any action—that’s what I don’t see.”’ 

“The owner of the plant is a close friend of 
mine—knew him in France,”’ replied Chud, still 
smiling. 

“Oh, your big business deal simplifies itself 
down to taking advantage of a lucky friend- 
ship, eh?” Mr. Harding caught him up astute- 
ly. “And then you hold it over me as a club 
—hardly ethical, that, is it, Bassett?” 

“Go after your goal like a bull-dog after a 
tramp,’ quoted Chud again, his grin undis- 
guised now. “You've been telling me to add 
‘business’ to the old proverb about love and war 
for so long, Mr. Harding, that maybe your ad- 
vice has begun to take effect.” 

Harding stared at Chud thoughtfully for a 
long moment, then nodded and held out his 
hand. He believed in quick decisions, and 
lived up to his belief. 

“You win, Chud,”’ he said, smiling and giving 
the young man’s hand a hearty grasp. “If Iris 
thinks you are good enough for her, I’m satis- 


fied. And it’s not to get the order, either, 
though it’s no joking that will rescue us from 
the brink of bankruptcy—it’s because you are 
the sort I want Iris to marry. To let the cat 
out of the bag, I’ve had my heart set ov the 
match for a long time, but I wasn’t going to let 
her marry a ne’er-do-well. You've showed 
your mettle just now in a way that is enlighten- 
ing—it shows the kind of stuff you really have 
in you. You've convinced me that you can and 
will rise to the occasion when responsibility ts 
placed on you. You lined up the order—that 
took clear thinking and quick action even if the 
man is your friend. And the way you drove a 
bargain with me—ha! ha! _ That’s what I like 
to see in you! If the other fellow won't come 
to terms, and you've got the upper hand—” 

“Don’t say it, daddy,” interrupted Iris, com- 
ing in just at this moment. “I don’t want Chud 
to be that kind of person at all. You call i 
business—I call it barbarism!” 

“Don’t scold him, Iris,” said Chud, quickly. 
“Your father has just consented to our marri- 
age. Give him a kiss, and then let’s run.” 

Chud accompanied his news with as intimate 
an embrace as the surroundings seemed to al- 
low. Iris bestowed a score of kisses on her 
father, and assured him that he was “just the 
bestest daddy in the world.” 


“Come on, Iris,”’ said Chud, taking her hand 
and starting toward the door. “I’m going to 
indulge in a little shopping for a diamond ring.” 


“Wait a minute, young man,” commanded 
Harding, “hadn’t you better call up Cunning- 
ham and cinch that order for me >” 


“Oh,” returned Chud, nonchalantly, “I got to 
thinking about it while I was coming over here, 
and it didn’t seem quite right to practice black- 
mail like that, especially on a friend, so I drop- 
ped in at a cigar stand and ‘phoned Cunning- 
ham to close the deal. Your sales manager is 
over there with him now.”’ 


The door closed and they were gone, leaving 
behind a man whose face betrayed at once be- 
wilderment, disappointment and chagrin. 

But at that, paradoxically, he didn’t look un- 
happy, 
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A HAUNTED ROAD TO THE WEST 
By Glenn Ward Dresbach 


It was ever thus—the Builders pass 
But their spirits and works remain, 
And they haunt with their strength and beauty things 
_ That need not be done again. 
* Here’s a road to the West and it winds away 
Out over the Great Divide— 
Oh what do you hear and what do you see, 
All you who walk and ride > 


From idleness riding to idleness, 
In your great glistening car, 

What do you hear of the builders’ shouts 
And the scrapers clank and jar? 

What do you see of the faces bronzed 
And muscles steeled for the day? 

Here brain and brawn of men who are gone 
Met rock and made you a way! 


From futile things to futile things, 
On feet some end would find, 
What do you feel of the builders’ faith 
Still tense on this western wind ? 
What do you know of the strain of arms 
And eyes burned red in the sun? 
Here faith and thew made a dream come true 
And gave you a way to one! 


From heavy task to weary task 
In fields along the road, 
What do you gain from the builders’ dream 
That puts less ache in your load? 
What do you feel of the brotherhood 
And the workman’s will and pride? 
Here toil and hope on plain and slope 
Made your little world grow wide! 


A haunted road to the West this is— 
As the haunted roads are spread 

From year to year and Age to Age 
And join the quick and dead, 

And ever the strength that goes before 
And ever the faith of the thing— 

Its beauty and might—that men built right, 
Lives on for the following. 


It was ever thus—the Builders pass 
But their spirits and works remain 

And they haunt with their strength and beauty things 
That need not be done again. 

Here’s a road that is haunted with dreams of men— 
And once it was only a trail! 

O Builders of Roads to Brotherhood, 
Our Nation’s Fathers, hail! 


The Atavism of Mrs. de Lancey 


By H. L. COGGINS 


volved in a rich oriental atmosphere of 
nicotine and gloom. For the first time 
possibly since his marriage to old John Lunk’s 
daughter and recently acquired fortune he was 
confronted by the inexorableness of fate. That 
evening he was to entertain an exclusive and 
gilded coterie who rightfully expected much 
from his famed originality. In view of this the 
sudden death of Beppo the chimpanzee that De 
Lancey found in a local menagerie and raised 
to an exalted position in the Four Hundred 
was nothing less than a disaster. A careless 
and as yet unconvicted man servant had al- 
lowed Beppo to find his way to one of the 
wine cellars, and the latter so far forgot his 
native wisdom as to indulge in a drunken de- 
bauch, which despite the ablest physicians in 
New York, ended in his death. 

In the midst of his gloom a servant entered 
with a roughly swaddled, squalling bundle that 
had been picked up on the brown stone thresh- 
hold. De Lancey looked at it in constrained 
disgust, gave a peremptory order as to its dis- 
posal, and again fell back into sullen abstrac- 
tion. But the little paw-like hand that clutched 
so aimlessly at the flannel covering stayed pic- 
tured in his memory. Then in a flash the 
genius that inspired New York’s best and witti- 
est and flamed forth in a hundred Sunday sup- 
plements burned at white heat. With his old- 
time vigor~De Lancey grasped the satin bell 
cord. 

Despite the recent and widely known demise 
of Beppo, De Lancey’s palatial dining room 
that night was the focus of social interest. As 
by the wave of a wand, the huge hall had been 
changed into the most magnificent of nurseries. 
With the exception of a single butler retained 
for emergency, maid servants garbed as nurses 
attended table and poured gurgling liquors from 
simulated nursing bottles. Over head and 
around all pink and blue baby ribbon. favors 
of toy rattles and colored worsted balls were 
woven into a maze of splendor. In a tiny 
throne next to Mrs. De Lancey and scarce re- 
cognizable in his silk and either-cushioned glory 
sat the ill-fated castaway of the morning. 


Dh LANCEY sat in the smoking room in- 


Despite the unintelligible confusion about him 
the latest attraction indulged copiously in the 
tri-certified liquid served by two white aproned 
attendants. He showed great interest in his 
specially prepared French confection, but 
paused when the orchestra played its opening 
bars and the famous prima donna, emeshed in 
white infant attire befitting a resplendent French 
doll, poured from her throat five-thousand dol- 
lars worth of velvety music in the form of a 
world-known lullaby. An odd little  sniffle 
came from the direction of Mrs. De Lancey and 
the baby, and the guests as well as the host, 
were startled into the realization that De 
Lancey, had struck twelve in the achievement 
of the unique and brilliant. 

Cloyed in both vision and appetite De 
Lancey’s find began a simpering little cry that 
at first awoke a titter of interest, but soon grew 
to a disturbing effect on the guests. For once 
De Lancey, accustomed to the well-bred, self- 
contained Beppo, was non-plussed. A subter- 
ranean command but increased the embarrass- 
ment that was partially allayed by the spell of 
the orchestra. Feminine glances of pity were 
centered on De Lancey as, despite all efforts 
of the servants, the tiny guest relapsed into a 
weary, heart-broken sobbing. 

The next moment society received a shock 
to its inmost core. Before anyone could con- 
trol his astonished glance the round, bare arms 
of Mrs. De Lancey reached over to the throne 
and, picking up the sobbing, drooling infant, 
gathered it to her fortune jeweled bosom to 
nestle there against a king’s ransome. The 
general consternation as she started to rise was 
calmed only by the masterly behaviour of the 
butler who emerged from the screen, plucked 
the baby from her clasp, and passed it on to a 
waiting maid. Mrs. De Lancey was overcome. 

“T almost felt as if it were part of me,” she 
said in honest mortification. 

A visible shudder ran around the table, paus- 
ing most with those who had more often shared 
company with the well mannered Beppo. 

“How absurd,” whispered Mrs. Van Nuys to 
her neighbor. “poor Mrs. De Lancey, and poor. 
poor Mr. De Lancey.” 


The House that Jack Built 


By LaVERNE STEWART McCLELLAN 


HIS is the house that Jack built. This is 
the cheese that lay in the house that Jack 

built. This is the cot that caught the rat 
that ate the cheese that lay in the house that 
Jack built. and we might go on to men- 
tion the dog and his mission, and even the cow 
with the crumpled horn, because, figuratively 
speaking, they are all concerned in the plot. 
Most particularly “the maiden all forlorn,” but 
this maiden did not remain forlorn for very 
long. And of course, there was “the man who 
kissed the maid,”’ and as for the “priest all 
shaven and shorn” who married the man to the 
maid, that’s going altogether too far into the 
future. 

When Jack Stratton died he left a lonely 
little daughter of nineteen or thereabouts, a 
rambly old, but comfortable house, a cow, and 
a small old-fashioned iron bound box that con- 
tained his savings accumulated through years 
of stinginess. Why he distrusted banks no one 
knew. Lastly—mentioned last because it is 
least—he left a son. An unworthy possession, 
this son, and one of which his father had never 
been proud. 

Old Jack Stratton had built that house in an 
earlier day, and it had nooks and crannies and 
curves and corners, and defied all the laws of 
architecture and art. He had built it to his 
own eccentric taste. That it was the village 
joke disturbed him not a bit, nor likewise did 
the phrase “the house that Jack built” by which 
it became officially known, bother him in the 
least. 

Violet missed her father. He had never been 
a generous parent, but neither had he ever been 
unkind, and he had been her only friend. Now 
her lonliness would be unbearable. 

“There’s enough in that there box, he 
had murmured weakly with his last breath (and 
here we beg to introduce the cheese that lay 
in the house that Jack built) “to keep you in 
comfort for a long time, a long, long time.” 
And so he had passed away. 

The neighbors had been kind and sympa- 
thetic, and even Brother Will had been sober for 
the occasion of the funeral, and forgot to be 
disagreeable. However, Violet’s heart was 


breaking as she mournfully watched them carry 
her father away. 

A few nights later, as she lay unable to sleep, 
she remembered the box, and began wondering 


how she would invest her treasure. Brother 
Will must have more than half, she decided, 
and with a little money he might make some 
sort of a decent start, eventually redeeming 
himself. A Pandora-like instinct grew strong 
within her, and she determined to ascertain de- 
finitely the amount of her legacy. 

Stealing out of her bedroom, with an unlit 
candle in one hand and a solitary match in the 
other, she padded down the little hall to the 
“store room” where the box and a miscellan- 
eous collection of unused pieces of furniture 
were stowed away. 

On the threshold of the room she paused to 
light the candle. The slight noise made by the 
match startled her. Had she heard another 
noise? She felt suddenly chilled, and it was an 
early summer night. Having succeeded in light- 
ing the candle, she lifted it high above her head, 
the better to peer through the darkness of the 
cluttered room. A draught from somewhere 
extinguished the flame of the candle. Or was 
ita draught? Did she imagine something brush- 
ed past her in the room? She carefully extend- 
ed her hand, but gasped as it came in contact 
with something very much like another hand— 
a much larger, stronger hand—a hand that 
grasped her roughly by the arm and threw her 
not too gently to the floor. 

Her head struck the edge of something sharp, 
and though it pained her cruelly, she did not 
lose consciousness, but the noise of her fall 
covered the departure of the Something that 
had felled her. 

Moaning from pain and shivering from fright, 
she crawled back to her bedroom. Her brother’s 
room was at the other end of the house. She had 
not the courage to walk that far, nor to raise her 
voice to call him. Bewildered, almost paralyzed 
with fright, she crept between the bed clothes, 
finding relief in their warm comfort, The pain 
in her head from the fall now overcame every 
other sensation, and her fear for the time was 
forgotten. Very exhaustion shortly brought 
sleep, a very troubled sleep, which, however, 
lasted until late the following morning. 

A large and angry looking bump on Violet’s 
forehead the next day, and the fact that the old 
iron box was missing, were plain confirmation 
that the events of the preceding night were 
very real. 


Brother Will was astonished and ashamed 
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that not a sound had reached his ears. He was 
indignant, too, and for about the first time in 
his life showed an interest in his sister’s wel- 
fare. 

“I’m going to the city, and I'll find that thief, 
if it takes the rest of my life,” he declared. He 
seemed not so much to regret the loss of the 
money, as to resent the treatment accorded his 
sister. [his made Violet warm to him, and she 
was glad. She told herself that she was almost 
glad that the money was lost, if it awakened 
for her some spark of affection in the heart of 
her brother. However, stern facts must be 
faced. - That money was their all. And it was 
gone. Ihe thief (or in other words, the “rat 
that ate the cheese that lay in the house that 
Jack built”) had disappeared magically, which 
was not to be surprised at in a small, not ef- 
ficiently policed village. 

Now with Will gone to the city to recover 
their fortune, nothing was left to Violet but the 
cow and the large roomy house. Summer 
boarders, thought Violet, would be the solu- 
tion. 

Jack Moreland was young, a prosperous ar- 
chitect, and had once been a genial, pleasant 
person, In the past year, however, he had de- 
veloped an almost surly disposition, seemed in- 
tent on nothing but business, and had lost most 
of his old friends. This last did not bother him. 

Summer came, and Moreland courteously re- 
fused the pleasant invitations that came from 
his few remaining friends. Business was too 
pressing, he pleaded. He was tired and was 
even now seeking some quiet remote spot where 
he might rest. 

Motoring through the country he beheld and 
was enchanted with the tiny, slow-moving vil- 
lage of Elmville. ‘No one will know or bother 
me there” he decided. At the combination 
store-postofhice, he made inquiries as to a suit- 
able boarding place. He was directed promptly 
to the House that Jack built. 


Violet was undeniably “fussed”” by the ap- 
pearance of so distinguished looking a guest, 
and trembled apprehensively as she led the way 
to the very best bed chamber. She need not 
have worried. The large, cool, white simplicity 
of it appealed highly to Moreland’s mood, al- 
though neither by word or look did he show his 
appreciation. When-it came to naming terms, 
Violet was speechless. Shamefacedly she ac- 


knowledged that this was her initial business 
experience, and that she had not the slightest 
conception of what was a fair amount. Wouldn't 
he please name his own terms? 
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Prompted, not at all by gallantry, but by his 
very fair sense of justice, he named a price 
which was quite nominal, but which made Violet 
feel like a profiteer. 

Almost reverently she set about preparing a 
meal for this princely stranger, and she could 
scarcely find hr voice when it came time to call 
him. If she only knew how to cook some com- 
plicated city dishes, But, alas, she didn’t. 

Moreland sat down to a beautifully browned 
ham omelet, a bowl of fresh lettuce from the 
garden, into which had been simply cut the 
reddest, firm tomatoes that that same garden 
yielded. Tiny wreaths of warm vapor rose from 
the brownest buns ever turned out by good old- 
fashioned oven. A glass of the richest milk he 
had ever tasted stood invitingly cool beside his 
plate. There was an enormous dish of wonder- 
ful red berries and a pitcher of cream, rich and 
golden. 

Violet ate little, but so absorbed was Jack 
Moreland in satisfying his appetite—an appe- 
ttie that had miraculously revived after about a 
year of finickiness and indigestion—that he 
scarcely noticed her. He ate so hungrily, so 
raptly, that Violet began to wonder how long 
the poor man had been without food. 

When finished he felt almost guilty of being 
a gourmand. It was in his heart to express ap- 
preciation of the excellent dinner, but the habit 
of the past year held him silent. So murmur- 
ing an inane remark about being fatigued, he 
retired to his room, to indulge in dreams—very, 
very earthly dreams—of meals to come rivalling 
the one which he had just enjoyed. 

The house that Jack built was large, and Vio- 
let was a little girl. There were chickens to 
be cared for, and a cow—not to mention the 
dog and the cat. Nevertheless, that capable 
young person managed beautifully to accomplish 
all these laborious tasks—and in a ‘““workman- 
like manner,” so to speak, and yet appear each 
day at dinner, fresh, straight, neat and rosy. 
Moreland, acustomed to taking things for grant- 
ed, paid little heed to the trim orderliness of the 
small menage. 

That its fresh cleanness and homelikeness 
satished him was evidenced by the fact that he 
prolonged his stay far beyond the two or three 
short weeks originally planned. With the usual 
stupidity of an absent-minded absorbed young 
man, the fact that his room was at all times 
immaculate, meals on time and the cooking ex- 
cellent—with no sign of servant or assistant 
about the place—made no impression on him 
whatever. 


If Violet felt at all piqued by the indifference 
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of the first personable young man that had en- 
tered her life, she had tact enough not to ap- 
pear injured, or affect a cold aloofness which 
she did not feel. 

Things might have continued in this fashion 
indefinitely, had not Moreland’s chivalry been 
awakened by a yery trivial incident. 

Leaning far out over the sill of his open bed- 
room window, the better to enjoy the soft even- 
ing air, he saw below him the efficient Violet 
lugging a big bucket heaped to the brim with 
freshly unearthed potatoes. Let it be said to 
his credit that a shamed blush appeared on his 
tanned cheek, and he jumped quickly to his 
feet. His impulse was to assist her immediate- 
ly, but the same spirit of sulkiness that had held 
him in its morbid chains ever since a certain 
summer—well, he resolved he would not think 
of that—now seemed to root him to the spot 
where he stood and watched the slight girl. 
However, it set his brain to working. He looked 
about his commodious room. For the first time 
he noticed the cleanness of it. He reflected on 
the fact that this was only one of several such 
rooms in the house. He even went so far as to 
remember the long halls, and the three flights 
of stairs. 

He crossed the room to the south window. 
From here he could see the well-kept vegetable 
garden. No play garden this. A man had plant- 
ed this garden. But the thought smote him at 
once that it must be kept up by a mere wisp 
of a girl. It attracted him. Freshly turned 
earth in the potato patch and a recumbent hoe 
jerked his thoughts once more to the panting 
girl and the bucketful of potatoes. He was 
turning away from the window when that very 
same girl again came within range of vision. 
This time she carried a smaller bucket, and as 
she cut through the path between the trim rows 
of vegetables, it could easily be arrived at in 
one guess that she had designs on Hortense. 
Hortense knew it, too, and started up clumsily 
to meet her mistress. Hortense was an accom- 
modating cow, and would do her very best to 
save steps for Violet. 

Jack made one mighty effort to submerge his 
lately acquired self in real .good-natured self, 
and softly slid down the banisters. Dashing 
out in the yard, he confronted the astonished 
Violet. 

“May I do it for you?” he stammered. 

Hortense eyed him suspiciously. 

Violet was a mischevious girl at heart, but 
had had small opportunity to use her talents. 


“You're very kind,” she answered simply, and 


presented him with the pail. Mirth lurked in the 
corners of her mouth, and in her wide eyes. 

In what he supposed was a professional man- 
ner, Jack seated himself on the little stool, and 
began operations. Hortense’s worst suspicions 
were confirmed. Indignantly she raised her left 
hind foot and smote him firmly in the stomach. 
With another well-directed kick she overturned 
the bucket, and flipping her tail haughtily, made 
her way back, almost with dignity, to the field 
whence she had come. 

With a little cry of horror, Violet ran to the 
prone Moreland. While she had merrily anti- 
cipated all this, she was not quite prepared for 
such a completely successful victory for the 
erstwhile gentle Hortense. 

While the impact of Hortense’s hoof on his 
stomach was not in itself a serious matter, it 
had taken him off his guard, He fell backward, 
striking with the back of his head the sharp 
edge of one of the large stones that bordered 
the patch. The force with which he struck 
stunned him temporarily, and the blood from 
the cut in his head made him appear in a far 
worse condition than was actually true. 


As white as the helpless Moreland, Violet » 


aided him to his room, where she ministered to 
his needs quite capably. He was not as badly 
injured as he pretended to be, but his head 
pained frightfully. 

“Do you think you will be all right while I 
run over and bring Doctor Hersom >” 

Moreland sat upright. He was proud of his 
good health and strength, and forgot for a sec- 
ond to be desperately ill. 

“You'll get no doctor for me!” 

Two purple eyes looked very hurt. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss—Miss—.” More- 
land was plainly ashamed of his brusqueness. 
“My head pains somewhat, but I am quite all 
right.” 

Nevertheless, the following day Moreland 
kept to his bed. His head ached dully now, and 
his eyes played tricks. Furthermore, it was 
more than pleasant to have a very good-looking 
young person, with wavy brown hair and two 
adorable dimples, and who wore a wide white 
ruffly cool-looking collar, fussing around one, 
and bringing dainty eatables and cooling drinks 
to one’s bed. Moreland asked her if she would 
direct a letter to his office, requesting that his 
mail be forwarded to him. 


The day the mail arrived, Moreland appeared 
quite troubled. That same day Violet received 
a letter from the city. Her heart jumped when 
she saw the envelope. It would be the first let- 
ter from her brother since he had left. Per- 
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haps he had found the thief. Perhaps even, he 
had the money. She was lost in reverie. 

The most prominent picture in her day 
dreams was of herself in fetching sport clothes. 
reclining in a comfortable chair on the deck of 
a smart yacht. The name of the yacht was 
“The Violet.” The proud young owner was 
immaculate in flannels. He bent tenderly over 
her as he murmured in her ear, “Are you quite 
happy, dearest?” The yacht’s owner bore a 
startling resemblance to the sick young man up- 
stairs. 

Sighing happily, Violet looked for the first 
time closely at the envelope which might make 
her dreams come true. Her air castles went 
crashed as she noted that the writing was not 
her brother’s. 

When she finished reading the letter she sank 
in a dejected little heap and cried until the 
pretty white collar was moist and wrinkled with 
her falling tears. 

The sound of her sobbing reached the ears of 
Jack Moreland. He reached for a little bell she 
had placed on the table at his bedside. He 
rang it vigorously. The sobbing ceased, and 
soon a little red-eyed girl appeared in the door- 
way, trying to smile and appear as though 
nothing in the world had happened. 

Now that he had called her, Jack did not 
know what to say. 

“Please come here, Miss—Miss Stratton.” 

She advanced to the bedside inquiringly. 

“I don’t want to seem—that is I mean I! 
wouldn’t—or rather—” stammered Jack in a 
clumsy effort to be kind. 

Violet needed only a little sympathy to plunge 
her back into her recent despairing depths. Her 
lip trembled and she gulped. 

Jack had noticed the last few days that the 
young lady who nursed him so willingly was in- 
deed very, very good to look upon. He had 
seen many good-looking women, and was not 
particularly susceptible, but Violet was—well, 
Violet was just herself—which was more than 
could be said of many others he had met. She 
raised her hand to straighten out the little stand 
at his bedside, in order to cover her confusion 
somewhat. The hand trembled. It was a pretty 
hand—a little bit rough from much hard work, 
but small and pink. 

Before he realized just what he was doing, 
he had reached out and covered it with his own. 
This finished Violet. The tears came and she 


dropped to a little footstool and cried as though 
her heart would certainly break. Jack patted 
her hand. He wanted to say something, but 
couldn’t. Not only would the words not come, 


but if they had he would not have dared to 
speak. There was a big reason. She must not 
know, and surely would not understand. 

“There, there, now.” Jack tried to make his 
voice sound paternal, and succeeded. 

Violet rose and bounced out of the room. On 
the top stair she wiped away her tears. Then 
she cried some more and stamped her foot. It 
was most aggravating to a maid to have the 
man whom she fancied most become almost 
loverlike, and when she was about to capitu- 
late, have him turn fatherly. 

But Violet had a real grief and a real trouble, 
and needed sane advice. Stifling her pride, she 
determined to go to her boarder for the coun- 
sel she could ask of no other. 

The following day, as she brought a lunch to 
the sick man, the way was made easier by his 
question. 

“Miss Stratton, something has upset you. Is 
there anything I can do for you?” It might be 
remarked here that Jack Moreland was not so 
ill as he pretended, but attention was spoiling 
him. He hated to grow well enough to lose his 
nurse. 

“Yes, you can.” Violet was her old brisk 
self, but plainly troubled, 

She began by telling him of her father’s 
death. Carefully she related the story of the 
robbery and of her brother’s departure for the 
city. 

“IT know he went to the city to look for the 
thief, and as I have not heard from him, I am 
afraid something dreadful has happened to him. 
When this come, I was sure it was from him. .” 
Violet was on the verge of tears, but restrained 
them as she passed the note to Morland. It was 
typewritten and unsigned. It read, briefly: 

“Have information of interest to you. I 
can tell you who the thief is who took your 
money, but I’m not working for glory. If 
you want to know more, you can come 
alone to this address. Be sure you are 
alone, or you won’t gain anything. Don’t 

wait to find your brother or you'll wait a 

long time. 

Yours for fifty-fifty, 
122 State St.” 

“What do you suppose they mean by saying 
I will wait a long time to find Will? You don’t 
think they have killed him, do you” Violet 
was trembling. 


Moreland pondered. 

“No,” he replied finally. “If they did that, 
you would never hear from them. I don’t under- 
stand it. However, I must go to the city at 
once to attend to an urgent matter of my own.” 
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Jack frowned. “We'll go together and look in- 
to this somehow.” 


A taxi drew up at the door of 122 State 
Street. A very young and very pretty girl step- 
ped out, and ran up the steps. She pressed the 
button and when a footstep sounded in the hall, 
turned and spoke in a clear voice to the driver. 

“You may go now. Please return in half an 
hour.” 

The driver nodded, and started the car. The 
door of the house opened about half an inch. 
The driver abruptly stopped the car. The young 
lady turned rather impatiently, and spoke in a 
higher, clearer voice. 

“You may go now. 
half an hour.” 

The house door opened part way and a ne- 
gress motioned for her to step inside. She was 
almost inside, and the negress would have closed 
the door, but for the voice of the taxi driver. 

“I beg pardon, Miss, but you forgot your 
gloves.” He was running up the steps holding 
a very small pair of gloves in his hand. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl in an annoyed tone. 
The negress hesitated for the smallest part of 
a minute, but long enough for the driver to get 
his stalwart form through the doorway. 


The amazing chauffeur now whipped a mean 
looking firearm from his pocket and placed his 
finger to his lips. (He can be the “dog” be- 
cause he is going to “worry the cat. .” in a min- 
ute.) The negress turned a slate color, but held 
her peace and led the way to the rear of the 
narrow hall. The young lady did not appear at 
all disturbed, but turned and smiled knowingly 
at the taxi driver. 

Arrived at the door at the end of the corridor, 
the negress stopped and looked inquiringly at 
the chauffeur. He motioned for her to open the 
door. Following closely on her heels the two 
intruders entered the room. 

It was a small disorderly room, and although 
the bright sun shone outside, the shades were 
drawn and the lights turned on. A woman 
stood at the far end of the room with her back 
to the visitors, silently regarding them in a mir- 
ror. 

She turned and scrutinized the girl. The 
chaffeur had concealed his weapon. 

The woman was tall and rather well-formed, 
but the face that she turned them told all too 
plainly her story. It was a face that might have 
been beautiful once; but dissipation had made it 
almost hideous in its settled coarseness. 


“Send your driver away,” she commanded the 


Please call for me in 


girl in a harsh voice. “I thought I told you to 
come alone.” 

Violet turned to the chauffeur. He raised his 
hand to his cap and pushed it far back on his 
head, looking directly at the woman Had he 
struck her, the woman would not have recoiled 
more suddenly. She put her hand over her 
face. 

“Jack Moreland.” It was a scream of mingled 
surprise and fear. 

A portiere at the. left fluttered slightly. Alert 
as a cat, Jack stepped quickly toward it and 
jerked the heavy hanging aside, revealing in 
the short rear hallway exposed to view, the 
slinking figure of a man—as sodden, as repuls- 
ive as the cowering woman. 

“Will, Oh Will, my brother!” The young 
girl would have rushed to him, past the astonish- 
ed Moreland, but she was arrested by the angry 
voice of the woman. 

“Sneak!”” The woman’s face was white with 
fury. For the moment she ignored her visitors 
and fastened her wrathful gaze on Violet’s 
brother, “What brought you here? Since you 
decided to spend the rest of that money on 
someone else, | suppose you thought you’d—.” 
She checked herself, suddenly remembering the 
others. 


Then with a defiant toss of the head she faced 


them. 


“Well, I guess you’ve got the drop on me,” 
she remarked vulgarly. “Your darling little 
brother,” she sneered at Violet, “took the fa- 
mily strong box right under your nose in the 
dead of night. Half of it’s gone, anyway, I 
guess, and he’s taken a fancy to some other 
dame. But | was going to put you wise to his 
game, and’ she continued very coolly, “split 
with you.” (Here, of course, we have com- 
pleted the unpleasant duty of presenting the 
“cat that caught the rat that ate the cheese—” 
and have revealed the identity of the rat.) 


Violet covered her face with her hands, as if 
to shut out at the same time the sight of the 
odious woman and the wreck of her brother. 
whose attitude left no question as to his guilt. 


The woman apparently enjoyed Violet’s agi- 
tation. Maliciously she looked from Violet to 
Moreland, and then laughed unpleasantly. 


“What,” she asked, mockingly, “are you do- 
ing here with my husband?” She indicated 
Moreland with a nod. 


Violet’s hands dropped from her face, and she 
gazed in unfeigned stupefaction at Moreland. 
Her eyes were two great purple interrogation 
points. 


— 
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Moreland’s face turned a deep, painful red, 
but he said nothing. 

But Brother Will was taking in the situation 
of Violet and Jack on his own account, and 
whether to spite the woman, or whether some 
remote fragment of conscience roused him to 
his realization of what he owed his sister, he 
played his ace. 

“Don’t let her fool you, Vi,” he said slowly, 
as he looked savagely at the woman. “Your 
friend there thinks he is married to her, but she 
had a couple of husbands before she ever saw 
him.” 

The chagrin on the woman’s hate-distorted 
countenance confirmed his accusation. There- 
upon she and Brother Will engaged in an alter- 
cation and such fierce and fiery nature that 
Moreland, turning swiftly, picked Violet up 
bodily and ran to the waiting taxi. 

Later that day he told her all. 

It had happened not so long ago, but he 
was younger, much poorer, and had married 
the girl on an impulse, to save her from an un- 
pleasant fate. Discovering immediately that she 
was a fraud and a thief, he had left her. Suc- 
cess' and riches had come to him. About a 
year previous to this the woman had heard 
about it, and had made demands for money or 
for his protection. She had fallen so low that 
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he dreaded the exposure of a divorce court, 
still believing that she was legally his wife. So 
for one miserable year he had been the recipient 
of her letters, demanding, threatening, ruining 
for him all the joy he might have found in his 
well-earned prosperity. It had also planted the 
weed of bitterness in his heart—bitterness to- 
ward all womankind. Then all he had ever 
longed for materialized itself in Violet, and 
made him more miserable in the realization that 
it was impossible for him to speak of that love 
while this woman existed. 

“But now from what your brother says, I am 
a free man. I should have suspected that be- 
fore, and | can easily enough have the woman’s 
career traced, and confirm your brother’s state- 
ment, and then when I do—why—.”’ 

Violet was a simple young thing. She just 
couldn’t pretend that she was not almost suf- 
focated with joy, and as for asking him to wait 
for his answer, or that she couldn’t make her 
decision then—and all that stuff—it was impos- 
sible! She fairly bounced into his arms. 


Then the “man kissed the maiden all forlorn 
who had milked the cow Hortense with the per- 
fectly straight horn, who didn’t hook the doz 
that worried the cat that caught the rat that 
stole the iron box that lay in the house that 
Jack built.” 
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TO AN AMERICAN DESERT 
By Burt Franklin Jenness 


QO, vast and incomparable land; 

Fearful in your vastness, like the sea; 

Immeasurable as your shifting sands; 

Indescribable place of mystery. 

With your leagues of shining billows which, 
though still 

As the purple peaks you stretch away to meet, 

Appear to move across your breast like tides, 

When seen beneath that veil of radiant heat, 

re rising from your surface through the 
ay, 

So blends your tuft of sage and drifts of sand, 

And lifts your tiny hills in dull mirage, 

you phantom lakes and wooded 
and. 


The transient twilight is your wonder hour, 
And in the splendor of the setting sun 

Your cooling wastes put forth their kindest hues. 
And like some giant canvas, deftly done 

In sepia touched with gold and softest gray, 
You blend your restful colors in the view, 
Until in dreamy distance you are lost 
Beneath a haze of purple and of blue. 

At night your world is cool, and strangely still, 
Save the cry of lone coyotes through the gloom: 
Your cacti and your giant ocatilla, 

Like stalking spectres, in the darkness loom. 


Where, years before the Long-Horn cropped the 
range, 

The bison and the redskin used to ro 

Your arid tracts, and free and unafraid 

The lobo and coyote made their home, 

The feet of science, ever marching on, 

Have trod within the bounds of your domain; 

Your alkali expanse has been re-claimed, 

And soon may waving fields of golden grain 

Replace your low mesquite and hardy sage, 

And soon the sound of reapers may be heard, 

And flowing streams may mingle with your 
sands, 

And time may change your types of beast and 
bird; 

But if your rainbow hues must fade away, 

And all your desert splendor disappear 

When through your barren wastes are fertile 
lands, 

And you are bathed in humid atmosphere; 

If we must cease to gaze in breathless awe 

Across the miles of your stupendous plain, 

And all your sunset beauty there must change, 

Then give us your primeval sands again! 
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SPUR OF FAME 
( Continued from page 14) 
How pleased she would be! 
at times in her sleep, and knew that she was 
dreaming of the printed poetry. 

At last in the gray of the muggy morning he 
heard the whistle of the carrier. He had told 
him to whistle that he might know he was com- 
ing, and he had asked him to knock at the 
door in case he were asleep. But there was 
no need for knocking. He grasped the paper 
from the carrier's hands and gave him the five 
cents he had kept ready for this great occasion. 

“Hold on,” he said, as the man turned away 
with his bundle. “I'll need more than this one 
copy. Give me a dozen.” 

The carrier passed the papers over and took 
the money. He wished there were waiting 
poets on every corner. 

Trembling with such jerkiness that he could 
hardly open the folded paper that he grasped 
from his pile as it lay on the little table in the 
back room, Massey fumbled with the leaves. 
Somehow his glasses would not sit upon his 
nose, and had to be adjusted a score of times. 
His first grab and the eager search that fol- 
lowed it resulted in nothing more than a survey 
of a great mass of want advertisements. Next 
he blundered upon a row of headlines that told 
of battle, murder, sudden death and destruction. 
Then came a page devoted to a great wedding. 
He turned the leaves. Here were the editorials 
and then more news and advertisements. 

A maze of streaky pinks and blues ran before 
his eyes. It was the color supplement, “The 
Sunday Magazine,” and he glared at it uncer- 
tainly. Could his fame be wrapped up in these 
pinks and blues? “Society Women as Astresses”’ 
was the subject he read, and he turned over 
the sheet. Then he gave a great gasp and the 
paper shook in his clammy clutch. “The Bard 
of the Bakery.”’ and his own face gazing sol- 
emnly forth from the page! 

He stared hard and said: 

“Wal, that ain't so bad! And look at the 
verses! But what's all this readin’ matter ebout ? 
Ah-ha: There's “The Match Boy’s Mother.’ and 
here's ‘Dyin.’ Dyin’. Lord but it’s great!” 

He rubbed his hands and adjusted his glasses 
again. 

“Hooray!” he shouted. ‘An’ here's my fa- 
That's Simsie. 


vorite, “The Ol’ Man’s Darlin’. 
Hooray!” 

He read a few of the lines. 
type seemed all to run together. 


blur cleared. 
“They've got ‘em all right, theugh the print’s 


At the first the 
Finally the 


He saw her start’ 
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mighty fine. But this here readin’ matter, Let's 
see: ‘A new poet has been discovered in the 
Mission.” [That's pretty good. ‘He is known as 
the Bard of the Bakery. There have been By- 
rons in San Francisco and there have been 
Swinburnes, but nothing was known of any Ho- 
mer; yet here is one who has drunk the true, 
the blushful Hippocrene.’ What does that mean ? 
Well, it’s mighty high-soundin’ and it’s a way- 
up send-off—a reg'lar puff!" 

He read on down the column, slowly and la- 
boriously. At the top of the column he had 
been all smiles, but as he read his brow began 
to take on a puzzled look. Then he looked up 
very thoughtfully. Under the “Match Boy's 
Mother” was the comment, 

“Is not here a source of infinite delight?” 

“Infinite delight, infinite delight!"’ he repeat- 
ed. “Delight about what? This is a very sad 
piece. He ain't joshin’ me, is he?” 

He read on to where at the bottom of the 
frst column the sarcasm grew thinner, and at 
the top of the next column, just above his por- 
trait, he caught the phrase, “juggling with hex- 
ameters,” and a little further along, “scooping 
out verse by the shovelful,” “song foundry,” 
and“‘immortal lyrics while you wait.”” Then came 
the prefatory comment on “Dying, Dying,” in 
which appeared the words: “Out of this de- 
oxygenated doughnutry has come the following, 
which anybody can see, without reading twice, is 
far greater noetry than any railroad time table 
ever hung up in the Oakland Ferry waiting 
room.” And from that on to the end of the 
article there were spear-points, stocks and the 
rack. 

The old man began to moan low over his 
table, and his head sank and sank as he read 
on. The cobra sting at the end felled him. 
It read: — 

“And if any of the lion hunters wish to see 
this oud verse founder making poetry, all they 
have to do is to go out on Mission Street to the 
number mentioned in the foregoing paragraph 
and see him at his immortal work. He will 
reel you off one of his precious absurdities while 
you revel in the sight of sugared sinkers, palate- 
inviting flufhes and caraway cakes. 

“If you don't happen to fancy the awful 
rhymes you will soon ascertain that you are not 
one of the discerning. The ancient poet will 
tell you he knows it’s good poetry, for he wrote 
it himself.’ 

Massey's head fell upon the bony arms that 
rested on the table. The candle burned itself 
out, but he did not move. 

An hour later Simsie was awakened by the 
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knock of the man with the bread. She ran past 
her father and received a dozen loaves which 
she laid upon the counter. 

“Why, Pop!” she cried. You didn’t go to 
bed a’ tall. An’ you went to sleep out here. 
Oh, the paper! That's so. Is it in? Let’s see!” 

Massey's arms held the sheet down, but they 
did not cover it. 

“My, but that’s a good picture o’ Pop! Ain't 
it though, for all the world? And there’s the 
pieces. It must 'a made him awfully happy.” 
She touched his shoulder gently, “Pop, wake up, 
an’ go to bed now. You mus’ be nearly worn 
out. Sat up, poor old Pop. But he can’t sleep 
yood there. Come, Pop; git up!” She shook 
his shoulder, her fingers grasping the rusty old 
coat. “Pop, Pop! You've got to git to bed. 
D’ye hear me? Pop!” 

Aw early customer came in for a loaf of 
bread. 

“Help me to wake Pop, Mis’ Wiggin. I can’t 
git him to bed.” 

The woman looked at the old man a moment, 
then she touched his hand, and drew back in 
alarm. 

“Why, he ain't breathin’, an’ he’s cold as a 
stun! He's dead, that’s what he is! Oh, Sim- 
sie!" 

And that quick, searching grief which smites 
at the heart rose up and smote the child. 


Poston took complete charge of the funeral 
and dressed Simsie suitable for it. In the car- 
riage coming back from the cemetery, she said: 


“I'm glad he died happy, anyway. That was 
a splendid piece you printed about him. There 
was some things I| didn’t quite understand, an’ 
what did you say ‘precious absurdities’ for?” 


“Oh, the printers got it wrong! I say, Simsie, 
will you do me a favor?” 

“I'd do anything for you—you've been so 
good, promisin’ to take care o’ me, an’ all.” 


“Will you burn up all the copies you've got 
of the Herald with that poetry in? | mean all 
the copies you've got—every one, and not keep 
any>"’ He urged the request so insistently that 
she could not help saying “Yes,” though she 
wanted to keep the printed verses for her fa- 
ther’s sake. “You wouldn’t like them when you 
grew up.” he said. “That is, they would seem 
different to you, you know, and then you've got 
all the written copies you want.” 


They were silent for a while. Simsie was 


thinking of the strangeness of the request her 
friend had made, and Poston was thinking of 
something else, which finally developed itself 
in the question: — 


“Now, Simsie, what school would you rather 
go to—the Horace Mann or the Mission Gram- 
mar?” 

“Oh, the Mission Grammar! It’s nearer to the 
bakery.” 

“But you're not going to live there any more. 
You're going to stay with Mrs. Wiggin.” 

“Yes, but I'd like to be near the old place, 
on account Pop.” 


The girl sighed and looked out of the car- 


riage window through wet eyelids. 


GOLD SMITH’S STRIKE 
(Continued from page 36) 

“Mum’s right!” 

At the end of his six-mile trip each night to 
the edge of Gold Smith’s drop, Joe unloaded 
his ore and camouflaged it under muck from 
the tunnel. 

Never in his life had Joe worked so hard, 
but he sang while he did it. His deed was the 
blackest that can be committed in the code of 
the honest miner, but he gloried shamelessly in 
it. 

Then there came a night when he was ready 
for his master stroke. So carefully had he laid 
his plans that a few minutes after Gold Smith 
left the tunnel, Joe, Harry and a gang of the 
latter’s trusted muckers, seized the muck car 
and began loading it with the rich ore from 
the Eclipse for a trip to the head of the tunnel. 
They worked desperately until break of day. 
Then they drove hastily away to Hammond, 
with the knowledge that their work was well 
done. Where worthless muck had been piled 
against the tunnel head there was now a heap 
of rich ore, as thought it had been broken from 
the wall with Gold Smith’s parting blast of the 
night before. 

At noon Joe, again in his overseas uniform, 
walked up the road to the Ellison cabin. A 
pathetic little figure sat huddled on the door- 
step and Joe’s heart leaped. He had been un- 
fair to her. He had not communicated with 
her during the whole week. Screened by the 
brush he watched for a moment. Tavie—his 
Tavie—was suffering, but he suffered with her. 
And while he watched he saw Gold Smith come 
wildly up the trail from the mine. He was 
shouting excitedly and Tavie ran to meet him. 

In the old man’s hand was a heavy sample 
of ore which he held out to the girl. 

“The strike! The strike! I made the 
strike!”” he kept shouting. 

Tavie examined it carefully. Then she 
laughed hysterically, only to break off short and 
throw herself on the ground, sobbing. 
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That was enough for Joe. He dashed from 
hiding and bent over her. 

“Tavie! Tave, sweetheart, I came after 
you!” 

Gold Smith was shaking Joe’s shoulder and 
demanding that he look at the ore, but Joe 
pushed him away. Talking incoherently to the 
girl, he held her until her sobs ceased. 

“Tavie, it’s Joe, and I came after you!” 

“Joe! I don’t want you. I hate you 
Suddenly she tore herself from him and sat 
back on the ground staring at him. 

“You sent me away so your father could 
stay at the mine,” he charged her. “Now he 
has made the strike and we can all go away.” 

“You stayed away. You didn’t try to come 
back.” 

“IT came. I stayed away as long as | could.” 

“She’s the richest strike ever made in the 
Coeur d’Alenes,”” Gold Smith insisted, irrelevant- 
ly, thrusting his precious sample upon the at- 
tention of the young couple at the height of 
their tragic moment. 

Joe and Tavie looked at each other, and 
somehow there wasn’t any tragedy to it, and 
they laughed, and Tavie found herself again 
in the arms of her lover. 

“We all got to go right down to Spokane 
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an’ you'ns can get married tomorrer,’’ Gold 
Smith was saying, though they scarcely heard 
him. “‘l’ll turn the old mine over to you, Joe.” 

“Say, now, that’s the proper thing, and you 
get right away where you don’t have to be 
worried with it,” Joe said, looking up at the old 
man. 


“Funny thing,” Gold Smith went on. “Spent 
most o’ my life diggin’ that tunnel, then go an’ 
make the strike sommers else.” 


“Somewhere else!”’ Suddenly Joe was on 
his feet, staring at his prospective. father-in- 
law. “What do you mean, somewhere else? 
It was at the head of the tunnel, wasn’t it?” 


“Why, nope, Joe. I ain’t been down to the 
head of the main tunnel since—since you was 
up here last. Sort a got discouraged an’ give 
up. Thought mebbe it ’ud change my luck to 
follow up that drift I started off the main tun- 
nel, "bout fifty feet from the mouth, ten years 
ago. An’—an’ the strike come on the fourth 
charge I set off. © What y’ lookin’ so queer 
about, son >” 

“Why, nothing, only strikes are the darndest 
things I ever heard of. I went down to the 
head of the main tunnel this morning and never 


dreamed of looking in that old drift!” 


THE OTHER MAN’S GAME 


(Continued from page 24) 


Mrs. Stevens started to protest, but the 
Colonel interrupted and led her from the room. 
Ted turned toward the bed as the door closed. 

“Wait, Doctor, I think ” began the girl, 
catching Ted’s sleeve. 

“Just a moment,” Ted checked her, freeing 
his arm. “I’ve got to get some instruments and 
medicine from my suitcase and you'd better 
come with me, Charlie.” 

“Keep him on the bed, you fellows,” Ted 
admonished ftom the door, as he stepped out- 
side. Mulvay bumped into the Colonel and 
Mrs. Stevens as he stepped out—and both were 
laughing. 

“Look!” Ted whispered, pointing through the 
partly opened door. The sick man had jumped 
off the bed and frantically grabbed his coat. 

“IT guess the doctor wins this trick,” he said 
to the girl. He caught up a blanket from the 
bed and stepped out into the night, followed by 
the other boys. 

“Well, by Jove! You were right!” the 
Colonel remarked. “Cal was pretendin’, but 
he sure had me fooled at first.” 

Ted laughed and nodded. 

“How did you happen to tumble>” Mulvay 
asked. “I sure thought they had the goods on 
you, all right.” 

“The looking-glass of the dresser did it,” 
Ted replied. “I thought I was up against the 
real thing myself, until I saw the sick man wink 
at the girl in the mirror. ‘I'll bet twenty cents 
she planned. the whole thing.” And with that, 
he stepped back into the room. 

““Where’s my patient?” he asked Miss Rey- 
nolds. 

She was smiling now, with an effort at com- 
posure, though it was plain that she felt 
chagrin that the joke had failed. 

“I think the boys were only trying to fool 
you,” she made reply. “They don’t believe 
you're a real doctor.” 

Ted stepped over to the girl and looked down 
into her face—a smile in both their eyes. 

“Now I wonder just where they got that 
impression >” he remarked. “Do you suppose 
someone coaxed them into doing that?” 

The Coloney nudged Mulvay. 

“TI think those two want to have a talk,” he 
whispered: “suppose we give them a chance?” 

The Colonel led the way to the porch where 
he and Mulvay spent another hour talking; but 
without Mulvay getting a chance to learn any- 
thing about the girl. Shortly after he had gone 
to the room that he and Ted were to occupy, 
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the champion came, apparently well pleased 
about something. 

“Believe me, Charlie, that’s. some girl,” he 
volunteered, starting to unlace his shoes. 

“Watch your step, or you'll be falling in 
love.” 

Ted laughed boyishly. 

“I think I’ve fallen already. You know how 
it is when you meet the right woman 2” 

Mulvay knew. He had met his “right 
woman” seven years before, and had lost no 
time in buying the ring, but as he crawled over 
to his side of the bed, he worried a bit over 
Ted’s statement. And when he awoke, late the 
next morning, to learn that Ted and the girl 
had already gone for a horseback ride, his 
worry returned. 

He didn’t quite like the situation. Of course, 
Ted was old enough to know his own business, 
but, in the absence of Rube Connors, the 
champion’s manager, he felt a certain respon- 
sibility for Ted. In fact, when they had left 
Connors at the hotel in Denver before starting 
to the ranch, the manager had jokingly cau- 
tioned Mulvay to “keep a close eye on my 
breadwinner while you're out there.” 

Mulvay wouldn’t have felt so much anxiety 
had he been sure the girl was Miss Reynolds, 
because Miss Reynolds had the reputation of 
being a mighty fine young lady. But he al- 
most knew that this girl was not the actress. 

In the first place, she wasn’t the type of girl 
he had understood Miss Reynolds to be. And 
secondly, he remembered her unwillingness to 
talk of the stage. What puzzled him most, 
however, had been her quick recognition of 
Ted and her efforts to make him admit his 
identity. It seemed as though she had known 
him from the first. 

Mulvay begun wondering if Ted’s trip to the 
ranch could have had anything to do with her 
coming there. Of course, he might learn some- 
thing about that by asking the Colonel outright, 
but she had seemed to know the Colonel and 
was his guest—so he couldn’t do that. 

The trip had been carefully planned, because 
of Ted’s desire to remain unknown. Only two 
others—Ted’s manager and a fight promoter, 
Dick Godfrey, who was trying to arrange an 
important match for the champion—knew of 


their whereabouts. And both were above sus- 


picion. 
Still, Mulvay remembered the immortal 
Bobby and “the best laid plans of mice and 


men,” and he figured that something might have 
slipped in this case. Perhaps some crooked 
fight promoter, despairing of beating the cham- 
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pion by fair means, had planned to trap him 
with a clever woman? At any rate, he de- 
cided it wouldn’t do any harm to have a little 
talk with Ted at the first opportunity. And 
that opportunity came while they were in their 
room together, just before dinner. 

“There’s something I'd like to mention, Ted,” 
Mulvay used as an opening; “that is, if you 
won't think I’m butting into your business.” 

“All right, Charlie,” Ted replied, with a 
knowing smile that rather disconcerted the 
other. “You know I always bank on your ad- 
vice. Only, if it concerns this girl, I’d rather 
you waited a bit. You see, we're playing a 
nice little game, she and I. And I want to be 
fair.” 

“Then you don’t think she’s Miss Reynolds >” 

“I’m sure she isn’t, but I’d rather wait to 
find out who she really is. Right now, it’s a 
kind of a contest in which we're both trying 
to make the other admit our real names. 
See >” 

Mulvay didn’t quite “see,” but before he 
could ask any more questions, the Colonel came 
to the door and called them to dinner. 

As soon as they had finished eating, Ted and 
the girl struck out for a lawn-swing in a dis- 
tant corner of the yard, and Mulvay, feeling a 
bit lonesome, accepted the Colonel’s invitation 
to ride over the ranch. 

It was nearly five o’clock when they returned 
and Ted met them at the gate. He motioned 
Mulvay to get out of the car as the Colonel 
started toward the stable. 

“Say! I just talked to Connors over the 
phone—from Denver. Godfrey was with him 
and they’re all ready to sign articles for that 
big fight. I told him we'd try to meet them 
in Denver tomorrow. What do you think about 

“We'd better go. That it—if you can get 
the Colonel to take us in.” 


Ted brought up the subject at the supper table 
that night, merely stating that they must go to 
Denver on business. The old rancher studied a 
moment. 

“T’'ve got to go over past Corna tomorrow; 
to the 4X ranch to see some calves,” he stated. 
“Suppose I take you boys into Corna in time 
for the ten o'clock stage to Denver and meet 
you when the stage comes out at five? You'll 
have about three hours in Denver, if that will be 
time enough >?” 

“That’s plenty time,” 
plan was accepted. 

It was nine-thirty the next morning when 
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the Colonel let Ted and Mulvay out of the car 
in front of Snead’s store. 

“You'll have about a half hour to wait before 
the stage leaves,” he remarked. “I'll stay at 
the 4X for dinner and aim to meet you here 
when the stage gets in.” He reached down to 
release the brake. 

“Hey! Colonel,” called the storekeeper, from 
the door. Then he came out to the car. 

“There’s somethin’ I think I ought to teil 
you,” he began. “The boys from out at your 
place was just in the store and the funny part 
about that was that they bought three suits 
of overalls and three new handkerchiefs. They 
were jokin’ and laughin’ with Jim Driscoll, the 
stagedriver, and | noticed they paid particular 
attention to that poster of the Coverall Broth- 
ers. They're plannin’ somethin’—and Driscoll’s 
in on the deal—whatever it 1s.” 

The Colonel’s teeth turned over his cigar as 
his mind turned over this information. Finally, 
he smiled. 

“Don’t tell the boys you seen me,” he said 
to the storekeeper, then he jerked open the car 
door and remarked: ‘Get back in, boys, and 
we'll frame a little joke ourselves while we have 
time.” 

“You see how it is?” he continued, as the ma- 
chine started up the street. “The boys heard 
you ask about that stage at supper last night 
and they’ve beat us into town to frame up an- 
other joke.” He stopped before an office that 
bore a sign, “Sheriff's Office,” and led the way 
inside. 

“Mornin’ Sheriff,” he greeteed, as a big, 
roughly-dressed man arose. “These boys are 
friends of mine—Doctor Carrol and Mr. Mul- 
vay. 

The sheriff's nod was a greeting. 

“You know the three boys out at my place? 
The ones that are always pullin’ some kind of 
a joke>” 

The sheriff grinned as he nodded. 

“Know he repeated. “‘I’ll never forget. 
‘em. Nor their confounded jokes either. | 
was over on the western slope one time, with 
a posse, when those gol-darned jokers turned 
a pet bear loose among our horses while we were 
eating dinner at a ranchhouse and it took us 
all the rest of the day to round up our mounts.” 


“Well, I think it’s about time somebody broke 
them of this jokin’ habit,” the Colonel stated, 
“and I’ve come to get your help. We just 
learned they intend to dress up like the Cover- 
alls and pull a fake hold-up of the stage this 
afternoon. If you can spare the time, I wish 
you'd try to catch them dead to rights and 
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lock them up in the calaboose all night. You 
can pretend you think they’re the real Cover- 
alls, and I'll back your play all the way 
through.” 

This time, the sheriff laughed outright. 

“Where do you figure they'll try to pull it?” 
he asked. 

“There’s only one place within ridin’ distance 
of the ranch where they can do it—that strip 
of timber along Red Creek.” 

The sheriff must have been picturing to him- 
self the would-be holdups being held up in re- 
turn for the time the bear had stampeded those 
horses. He was smiling broadly. 

“Sure, I'll do it,” he stated. “I'll get three 
or four deputies and we'll be here in my car at 
three o'clock. You want to come along your- 
self, don’t you?” 

“Ted and Mr. Mulvay will be in the stage— 
that’s what the hold-up’s for,” the Colonel re- 
plied, biting his lip because he had unthinkingly 
called Ted by his first name. “And I don’t 
_want the boys to see me with you. After you've 
made the capture, I'll drive along—accidental 
like—and pretend to be surprised that the Cov- 
erall Brothers have been working for me all 
this time.” 

After a few hurried instructions from both 
the Colonel and the sheriff, Ted and Mulvay re- 
turned to Snead’s store, where Driscoll’s car 
stood waiting. The driver pretended to be sur- 
prised at seeing them, but there was a peculiar 
smile on his face as they climbed into the car; 
the smile of a man who has something he would 
like to tell—but can’t. 

The car—the same open Ford they had rid- 
den out in, was in good running order, which, 
coupled with Driscoll’s willingness to “turn her 
loose,” was responsible for their reaching Den- 
ver at eleven-thirty. Ted and Mulvay climbed 
out in front of the American Hotel and Connors 
and Godfrey came down the steps to meet them. 
~ “T’ll pick you up here at three o’clock,” Dris- 
coll called, as he started up the street. 


Mulvay talked with the others a few minutes, 
then excused himself and walked over to the 
Western Union office. There he carefully 
worded a telegram to Archie Roach, of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. It concerned a certain Miss 
Reynolds, and after Mulvay had eaten lunch, 


witnessed Ted sign the agreement for the fight — 


and was ready to start back to the ranch, he 
received the reply he had been expecting. 

He determined to show Ted the wire and have 
another talk regarding the girl as they rode out 
in the stage, but circumstances prevented that. 
When the stage stopped before the hotel, Dris- 
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coll already had another passenger, a well- 
dressed, quiet-looking man of middle age. And 
the stranger was in the rear seat. Accordingly, 
Ted took the place beside the driver and Mulvay 
climbed into the vacant rear seat. 

At first, Mulvay, with a newspaper man’s 
freedom, tried to lead the stranger into conver- 
sation, but when he realized the man did not 
want to talk, he gave himself over to his 
thoughts and his cigar as the miles flitted by. 

As the car neared the strip of timber, Mul- 
vay felt his pulse quicken. He expected some- 
thing to happen—and he wasn’t disappointed. 
The Ford bumped across a little bridge over 
the creek and entered the timber, and, just 
as it did so, a man stepped from behind a 
boulder. 

“Hands up!” he barked. His voice had the 
chilly smartness of an army officer. He wore a 
Stetson hat, with a red bandana over his face 
and a long suit of coveralls covered his body. 
Instantly, another man, similarly garbed, had 
appeared on either side. All of them held 
wicked looking revolvers—and held them ready 
for use. 

The man who had first appeared stepped 
closer. 

“Get out,” he ordered, “and keep your hands 
in the air.” 

Mulvay, Ted and the driver obeyed with alac- 
rity but the man in the rear seat seemed slow. 

“Get a move on,” snapped the nearest outlaw. 

“Better leave him alone, boys,” cautioned 
Driscoll. ‘He isn’t in on this.” 

“The Hell he ain’t,” retorted the bandit who 
had spoken. “Who asked your advice>” He 
sprang upon the car-step and shoved his gun 
close to the stranger’s face. “Come alive— 
pronto,” he hissed. 

“Wait a minute, Tom.” 

It was the man who had first stopped the 
car who spoke. He appeared to be the leader 
and he held up his hand for silence. From back 
up the road, came a sound; the whir of an 
approaching motor. 

“Get back in the car, you fellows. Quick!” 
ordered the leader. 

As his command was obeyed, he sprang onto 
the car-step and another bandit took the oppo- 
site step. The third, witha safe grip for his 
feet on the baggage-rack behind the car, swung 
his body up behind the rear seat and hung 
there. 

“Drive into the timber and look where you're 
going.” 

This order was meant for the driver and he 
started the car. 
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The timber was heavy and as the machine 
passed under the low limb of a tree, it was nec- 
essary for those in the car and on the steps to 
duck forward. Just ahead was another low 
branch that threatened to scrape the car and 
Mulvay saw [ed, Driscoll and the outlaws lean 
forward again. Then something happened! 

Ted’s right arm, close to the face of the near- 
est outlaw, shot upward and caught the man 
on the point of the jaw, then whirling instantly, 
the champion leaned across the hunched body of 
the driver and struck the bandit on the oppo- 
site step with a straight right cross to the face. 
Both men toppled backward off the steps, and 
Ted, too late to duck now, caught the branch 
overhead with his hands as the car passed un- 
der it. 

Mulvay remembered the third outlaw and 
whirled about, but his help wasn’t needed. As 
the forward movement of the car caused Ted 
to swing free of the seats, he !ocked his legs 
around the neck of the bandit who was hang- 
ing onto the rear and pulled him off backward. 

Ted and the surprised outlaw struck the 
ground together and even as they landed, the 
champion, with the slightest shift of his shoul- 
der, whipped a terrific right hook to the man’s 
chin that put him out for the time being. 

Mulvay saw the champion spring back and 
look around. With his head slightly lowered, 
body crouched forward and face keenly alert, 
Ted looked every inch the perfect fighting ma- 
chine that Mulvay had often called him in the 
sport column of the paper. 

Another bandit—the first one Ted had struck 
—was on his feet now and searching for his 
gun. Before he could pick it up, the champion 
darted closer, and with a left jab to the mouth 
that made the man lift his guard, sent a straight 
right to the stomach that knocked him out. 

The third man, a red-haired giant, had lost 
his gun, mask, and hat, but he still had the 
fighting spirit left, and as Ted turned from the 
second outlaw, the red-haired man struck him 
in the face. 

For a moment, there was a splendid battle, 
the bandit trying to throw his lighter opponent 
to the ground and the champion breaking each 
hold. Then, just as the driver finally got the 
car stopped, Ted’s left arm came free and be- 
gan shooting hook after hook to the outlaw’s 
face. An instant later, it was all over. The 
bandit, protecting his face, gave Ted an opening 
for a right uppercut that ended the battle. 

By the time Mulvay had jumped from the 
car and reached his side, Ted had jerked the 
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and was calmly tying his hands behind his back 
with it. He treated another in the same manner 
and turned to the red-haired leader. 

“What do you know about this?” Ted re- 
marked. “Here’s the same chap who wanted to 
bet he could handle a dozen prize-fighters in 
a real scrap, day before yesterday.” Driscoll 
had turned the car now and drove up, a puzzled 
expression on his face. 

“I thought this was a frame-up,” he said to 
Ted. “Just a little joke by some boys from the 
Stevens ranch.” 

“That’s what I thought, too,” Ted answered, 
“until I noticed the leader’s red hair and heard 
what they said to the stranger.” Ted favored 
their fellow passenger with a glance and the 
man smiled as he stated: “I knew it wasn’t 
any joke, and I guess | know just what these 
fellows were after. I’ve got six thousand dol- 
lars—the money for the payroll of the mines 
at Corna—in a bag under that car seat, and 
they must have known that I was coming out 
on the stage.” | 

“T guess I owe you something,” he continued, 
stepping over and offering his hand to Ted. 
The champion laughed and shook his head. 

“No, I had a little personal bet to settle with 
these fellows,” he remarked; and Mulvay alone, 
understood why he smiled. 

“The sheriff's somewhere in these woods,” 
Mulvay stated. Let’s load these chaps into the 
car and see if he knows who they are.” 

Two of the bandits had recovered now and 
were able to climb into the car, but the third 
man had to be lifted. With the paymaster in 
the front seat beside Driscoll and Ted and Mul- 
vay riding the steps, the stage returned to the 
road. 

Rounding a bend, they came upon an unusual 
sight. The sheriff, with three deputies, was 
loading three handcuffed prisoners into a car. 
They were the boys from the Stevens ranch and 
they all wore Stetson hats and coverall suits. 
At one side of the road, calmly watching pro- 
ceedings from his Ford, sat the Colonel. And 
beside his car, stood Miss Reynolds. 

“Good Lord! Here’s the girl mixed up in 
this,” Ted exclaimed. Before Mulvay could an- 
swer, the stage pulled up beside the sheriff's 
car and Driscoll asked: “What's the excite- 
ment, Pete >” 

“Just caught the Coverall Brothers right in 
the act of holding up a tourist car,” replied the 
officer. “I had a tip they were going to stop 
the stage this afternoon but they must have 
got excited and stopped the wrong car.” 


“That was a joke—holding up the stage,” 
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Driscoll stated. ““They had that all framed up 
with me.” 

“That’s all it was, a joke,” remarked the 
girl, stepping between the two cars. “Just a 
little plan to capture Mr. Vickers and make him 
admit his real name.” 

The sheriff noticed the bound men in the car. 

“Who you got there >” he inquired. 

“We had a little hold up ourselves,” ex- 
plained the driver, “and this Ted Vickers—or 
Doctor Carrol—whichever he is, captured three 
armed bandits with his bare hands.” 

“Holy mackerel!” exclaimed one of the dep- 
uties, glancing down at the men in the car. 
“They're got the real Coveralls, Sheriff—and 
they’ve been living right in Corna all the time. 
No wonder they’ve been able to give us the slip 
sO easy. 

The sheriff turned toward Ted. 

“So you’re Ted Vickers, are you>” he began, 
holding out his hand. “Well, I’ve seen you do 
some wonderful fighting in the ring, once or 
twice, but darned if I thought you could handle 
the Coverall Brothers in a real fight, single- 
handed.” 

Ted glanced at the red-haired man who had 
regained consciousness now, but he didn’t say 
anything. The sheriff spoke in an undertone to 
the Colonel, then turned toward his own cap- 
tives. 

“Listen,” he said to the boys from the ranch. 
“Maybe it’s true that you feHows were only 
planning a joke this time, but remember, I’ve 
got a bona fide charge of highway robbery 
against you any time I want to push it. And 
I’m going to push it the very next time I hear 
of you pulling any more jokes.” 

“We got enough this time, Sheriff,” one of 
the boys answered, and the others nodded as- 
sent. 

“All right, I'll let you go on parole,” stated 
the officer, unlocking the cuffs. “I need my car 
to take the Coveralls into town.” 

As the boys started to get the horses they 
had hidden in the timber and the officers put 
the Coveralls into the sheriff's car, the girl 
stepped over to the Colonel. 

“I think I deserve some punishment, Colonel,” 
she said. “You see, I planned this whole thing 
and the boys only carried it out.” 

“You did!” Ted exclaimed. “Why?” 

“Because I’ve known—ever since the night 
before you were coming—that you weren't Doc- 
tor Carrol. And I wanted to make you admit 

“Well, you know now,” Mulvay broke in. 
“Suppose you play fair?” 
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“Play fair?’ 

“Yes,” Mulvay laughed. “We've both known 
all the time that you're not Miss Reynolds, 
and | received word from Chicago today that 
Miss Reynolds is still at the Broadway theater.” 

She smiled easily. 

“No. I’m not Miss Reynolds. I saw that name 
in a Chicago paper as I came out on the train 
and persuaded the Colonel to introduce me as 
the actress at the hotel—because Mr. Vickers’ 
impersonation of Doctor Carrol prevented the 
use of my own name. That’s why I spoke to 
you before the theater—I intended to explain 
things and then offer to keep your secret.” 

“I don’t understand—” Ted began. 

“Of course you didn’t,” the girl went on. “I 
came West unexpectedly and when you insisted 
that you were Doctor Carrol, I simply had to 
take another name or spoil the neat little plan 
you and the Colonel had worked out. You see, 
I’m Doctor Carrol’s sister.” 

Ted didn’t say anything for a few minutes, 
but as Mulvay rode to the ranch in the front 
seat with the Colonel, he overheard the cham- 
pion say something to the girl about changing 
her name again—and her happy laugh caused 
him to remember what Ted had said about find- 


ing the right woman. 
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A package with full directions sent for One Dollar, in plain wrapper. 


DR. W. W. HOAGLAND 


DENTAL SPECIALIST 
908 Market St., cor. Powell, San Francisco, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 15 YEARS. RECOMMENDED BY DENTISTS AND PHYSICIANS 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
43 mon lightning was dicovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 


purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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LAKE TAHOE 


Round Trip $18.30 and Tax 


LIMIT 90 DAYS 


Leave San Francisco 7:20 a.m. 
Arrive Lake Tahoe 6:00 p.m. 


San Francisco-Sacramento 
Railroad and 
Pierce-Arrow Auto Stage 


SAN FRANCISCO DEPOT OAKLAND DEPOT 
KEY ROUTE FERRY 10TH AND SHAFTER AVE. 
TEL. SUTTER V33Y TEL. PIEDMONT 315 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


attainment of an ideal. 


good music. 


payment plan. 


189 Boylston Street 


The Vose Grand 


represents 70 years of experience devoted to the 
Its incomparable tone 
brings a lifetime of satisfaction to the lover of 


We Challenge Comparisons. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog and 
floor patteroas of the Vose Grand, also our easy 


Vose & Sons Piano 
Company 


MILEAGE TIRES> 


- toacordtire. Standard, non-skid tread of newlive rubber same as 
should give 6000 miles service. 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—but a sturdy fabric casing, 
_ honestly rebuilt of new materiais. which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 


A BRAND NEW TUBE FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 


82x3'4 SS. Only.. 9.70 34x4.. 


if — return tire and 


;, New Shoes —Cld Shoes — Tight Shoes 


all feel the same if you 
shake into them some 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. At night when your 
feet are tired, sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, Sprinkle ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy the bliss ot feet with- 7 
out an ache 

Over 1,500,000 pounds of powder for the feet were 
used by our Army and Navy during the war. 

Ask for ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
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“COME cAND GET IT” 


On an outing nothing goes so well with breakfast, luncheon or dinner as 


Baker’s Cocoa 


It is very nutritious, has a delicious flavor and a delightful aroma 
4 that appeals mightily to the healthy appetites engendered 
by the open spaces, fresh air and exercise. It satisfies 
and sustains. 
Be sure that you get the genuine with the 
trade-mark on the package. Made only by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


- Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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